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The office of The Farm Journal is on Washington 
Square, Seventh Street below Locust. The Farm 
Journal is published monthly and is entered at the 
Philadelphia Post-office as Second-class matter, 
in accordance with the Postal Laws. 


‘Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 
does not devote one-half its space to telling how 
good the other half is. It is furnished to single 
subscribers 5 years for $1; to subscribers in 
Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign: countries (ex- 
cept Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for $1.50, as we 
must pay extra postage. Its motto: No partisan 
polities, but farmers at the first table, no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 


Fair Play 

We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the 
advertisements in this paper are signed by trust- 
worthy persons, and to prove our faith by works, 
we will make good to actual subscribers any loss 
sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their 
trade at the expense of our subscribers who are 
our friends, through the medium of these columns ; 
but we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise, nor pay the debts of honest bank- 
rupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint; that is, we 
must have notice within that time. Medical ad- 
vertisements positively refused. In all cases in 
writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” 


Beyond the roadside bud and bloom, 
Above the fragrant air, 
Lie visions of a cellar room, 
Well stocked, with things to spare ; 
For Maia’s month throws prophecy 
Aeross the days of time, 
And hints of fruitdge soon to be, 
In all her tints sublime. 
HuBERT J. DANCE. 
Tim says that instead of crying over 
spilled milk it were better not to spill it. 
If each of us did one-half as good as 
he knows, how this old world would 
speed up! 
- In the merry month of May have due 
regard to your flannels, for May weather 
is capricious. 





Is your community lagging behind? — 


If. 96). join with other good men-in see 
ting: some waar into it. 
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In this ‘momentous hour keep ‘eodl, 
‘‘There is a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we will.’’ 


Contributions invited from all- persons 
possessing gumption and knowledge, who 
know what’s what and who can stop 
after they have said it. 


The Honored Dead 
By Emma A. Lente 

Set the little flags to wave 
O’er each soldier’s honored grave ; 
Bring a wealth of fairest. flowers, 
Fill the morning’s sacred hours 
With the meed of loyal praise. 
Tell the deeds of battle-days, 
Read the names of hero-dead 
While their graves are blossom-spread. 


Follow where the leaders go, 
Follow, though the march be slow ; 
Soon the veterans will be gone 
Past the sunset and the dawn. 

See them straighten as they hear 
Sound of drum and bugle near ! 
See their eyes light as of yore 
While the Flag unfurls before! 


Follow, ye of younger years, 
Nor be shamed of sudden tears 
As the pathos of ,this rite 
Yearly comes before your sight. 
Soon on you the claim will lie 
Of this gracious ministry, 

For the time is hurrying on 
When the veterans will be gone. 


It was Artemas Ward,~ve believe, who 
said he noticed that the men who bragged 
about what they would have done if they 
had been there, never got there. 


Peter Tumbledown has at last achieved 
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x ‘Flag of the free heart’s hope * 
x and home, * 
By angel hands to valor 
x given ! * 
x Thy stars have lit the welkin * 
dome, 

* And all thy hues were born * 
* in heaven.” »* 
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distinction. “The other day when Peter 
was in town he was surprised to see in 
front of a store a post-card picture of his 
premises labeled ‘‘A Picturesque Ruin.” 
He found out that the cards are selling 
like hot cakes, and he thinks that he 
should have half the proceeds for having 
provided such a popular subject. 


With the Fair Play flag flying, our ad- 
vertising columns make-a safe business 
directory for Our Folks. Pretty com- 
plete, too; but, if you can’t find what 
you want, the Editor has an index in 
which more than 40,000. articles are 
listed with the names of the manufac- 
turers. Drop a postal if you want some- 
thing and do not know how to find it. 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By Jacob Biggle 
“Man’s work is from sun to sun; 
Woman’s work is never done.” 


So runs the ancient couplet, though 
the truth of the adage has been many 
times questioned. When I was a boy a 
great deal of work was done by men 
before sunup and after nightfall on short 
days. I have seen carpenters doing in- 
terior work by candle-light ; and in the 
glare of the forge I have often, in the 
long ago, seen the blacksmith and his 
apprentice, in the long winter evenings, 
engaged in making horseshoes and nails. 
The miller, when he had sufficient water, 
ran his burrs at night. Many times, by 
the light of a lantern, I have assisted 
my father in making rye-straw bands 
for tying fodder, or in shelling corn. 
My grandfather lost his life in a fire 
that consumed his barn, the fatal spark 
having been caused by the overturning 
of .his lantern while he was making 
fodder bands. Thus in our part of the 
country, in my youth, men by no means 
confined their labors to the hours that 
intervened from sun to sun, not ever 
during the long days of summer ; and 
childten very early had it impressed 
upon them that the end and aim of life 
was work, and that there was precious 
little time to devote to frolic. Such 
training undoubtedly made for indus- 
trious habits ; also it made for prema- 
ture old age and an early demise. Yet 
folks managed to extract a good deal of 
enjoyment from life in spite of what we 
consider was the hardness of their. lot. 

The pendulum has now swung the 
other way. The ten-hour, work-day has 
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long been in vogue even on many farms 
that are within ear-shot of the factory 
whistle, and of late years there has 
been an insistent demand for an eight- 
hour day, in order that the toiler may 
have a division of the diurnal round that, 
while imposing upon him eight hours of 
labor, will afford him eight hours for 
sleep and eight hours for recreation. 
This would seem to be the ne plus ultra 
of the division of labor, and yet it is by 
no means the final word on the subject. 
The world has heard a great deal, in the 
last year, about the ‘‘daylight move- 
ment.’’ As I understand it, the prop- 
osition is to set the clock an hour ahead 
in the summer so that when it is really 
five o’clock a. m. it will appear to besix, 
while in the afternoon when it appears 
to be five o’clock it is really but four. 
The purpose of this fiction is to afford 
employees a longer period of_daylight 
for recreation at the end of the day’s 
work. However, it seems to me that 
the same end may be attained by calling 
five o’clock a. m. five o’clock.a. m.,.and 
being governed accordingly ‘without 
going to the trouble of disturbing the 
clock. 

Where does the farmer come in with 
respect to these devices for lightening 
toil? There is no need to set the clock 
ahead for him, for his summer. day be- 
gins about four a. m. and continues as 
late p. m. as he is able to see. Visitors 
to England find men at work in the hay- 
fields as late as nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, so long does the midsummer twilight 
last in that country. Small use there 
for the daylight scheme, however popu- 
lar it may be in London. Nor are the 
cows in our country likely soon to ac- 
commodate themselves to the eight-hour 
day, and the cow can not be ignored, 
for, to paraphrase a line from Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Brook,’’ 


“Men may come and men may go, 
But the dairy goes on forever.’’ 


There is no year-to-year branch of 
farming that is so exacting as the dairy, 
for the cow absolutely refuses to accus- 
tom herself to any artificial division of 
time. Twice a day she presents her 
reservoir to be emptied, and the job 
must be attended to without delay and 
without regard to the mandates of the 
labor union. 

To be sure, things have changed for 
the better since the period referred to 
by a New Engiand poet, when ‘‘a man 
had the whole livelong day to earn a 
half adollar in’’; but the millennium is 
not yet. A brilliant Englishman once 
wrote a book in which he depicted a 
state of society in which everybody 
worked just sufficient for their needs, 
at whatever task came to hand, and 
passed the remainder of their time in 
whatever form of leisure they fancied. 
It. presented an idea) socialism that could 
not exist outside the pages of a book. 
“ Much has been written about the dig- 
nity of labor, but when work becomes 
_ oppressive and leaves a man with a 

bent, twisted body and gnarled hands, 
and so starves his soul that he is made 
‘* brother to the ox,’’ then labor loses its 
dignity and becomes bondage. Humani- 
tarians and philanthropists in our day 
are earnestly engaged in efforts to 
smooth away some of the inequalities 
between the very rich and the very 
peor ; and men who have become billion- 
aires seem to have an uneasy feeling 
that they have more than belongs to 
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them, and show a willingness to make 
restitution in part, at least. Perhaps 
some genius will find a method by which 
the farmer, too, may be able to share 
in the boon of shorter hours and broad- 
ened opportunity ; and the woman, too, 
whose ‘‘ work is never done,’’ in the new 
scheme of things may be able occasion- 
ally to snatch one of the Saturday half- 
holidays now so freely accorded porters, 
drivers and hod-carriers. Nobody on 
the farm is opposed to a shorter work- 
ing day and more time for leisurely pur- 
suits, provided the farmer may share in 
the boon ; but he does object to toiling 
while the rest of the world is at play. 
Massachusetts 

[This tribute to Massachusetts and her people, 
by one of her beloved poets, is dedicated to the 
125,000 of Our Folks living in in 27,885 homes in the 
Old Bay State. It well describes their sterling 


characteristics. Next month we will have a good 
_poem on J 


The Southland boasts its teeming cane, 
The prairied ‘West its heavy grain, 

And. sunset’s radiant gates unfold 

On rising marts and: sands of_goald ! 


Rough, bleak, and hard, our little State 
Is. scant of soil, of limits.strait ; 

Her. yellow sands are sands alone, 

Her only. mines are ice and stone! 


From autumn frost to April rain, 
Too long her winter woods complain ; 
From budding flower to falling leaf, 
Her summer-time is all too brief. 


Yet, on her rocks, and on her- sands, 
And wintry hills, the schoolhouse stands, 
And what her rugged soil -denies, 

The harvest of the mind supplies. 


The riches of the Commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of 
health ; 

And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and cultured brain. 


For well she keeps her ancient stock, 
The stubborn strength of Pilgrim Rock; 
And still maintains, with milder laws, 
And clearer light, the Good Old Cause! 


Nor heeds the sceptic’s puny hands, 

While near her school the church -spire 
stands; 

Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule, 

While near her church-spire stands the 
school. JouN G. WHITTIER. 


Getting to the Front 

We’d all like to be there, wouldn’t we ? 
We have been in the rear long enough. 
What is the road, now, to the front? 
The way lies clese to these landmarks : 

If it comes to you to hoe a thistle, hoe 
it as well as you would the finest hill of 
corn. 

Don’t try to see how much work you 
can turn off, but how good you can do 
your work, 

Be worthy the thing you want and it 
or something better will.come to you. 

It is not far from the back row to the 
front seat, but you must want to get 
there with all your soul. 

The next best thing to being born 
rich is to be born with a spirit that can 
be content with everything one has, 
whether big or little. 

When you think that everybody is 
finding fault with you, stop right off and 
ask yourself whether you are finding 
fault with others. Often look your own 
doings over. It is. the most profitable 


, thing any of us can do. 


Cooperation is all right; if it is in 
spirit and net simply in theory. Far 
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too often some one of the ‘‘coopera- 
tors ’’ gets sore at little or nothing,-or 
disgruntled because he thinks he is doing 
more than his share. The true way to 
cooperate is to stick to it through thick 
and thin. 


While Living 

By Wait Mason 
If you believe I’m sawing wood as wel! 
as any fellow could, hand me a word of 
praise ; without encouragement I fee! I 
vainly ply the rusty steel, and waste my 
toilsome days. But if you say, ‘‘ You 
are a peach! The way you saw your 
elm and beech is simply out of.sight,’’ 
my heart with gratitude is warm, new 
energy is in my form, I know the world’s 
all right. When I have put my saw away, 
to rest forever and a day, no doubt you 
will come along and view my pile of ash 
and oak, and sigh, ‘‘Alas, that he should 
croak, so patient, brave and strong! I 











watched him sawing, year by year, and 
always meant to grab his ear, and whis- 
per something nice ; but ere I could my 
message say, they bore his workworn 
frame away and placed it on the ice.’’ 
And thus we’re always heaving sighs, 
when some good friend or neighbor dies ; 
we’re filled with wild regret, because we 
breathed no word of cheer into his tired 
and sagging ear, when he was with us 
yet. When some one dies we all unite to 
make his character seem white, without 
the slightest flaws ; we give his virtues 
quite a boom—but he can’t sit up in the 
tomb with laughter and applause. 
[Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service. ] 


The Weather for May 

May marks the passing of the frost 
menace. Weather Bureau records show 
that, in the average year, killing frosts 
do not occur anywhere after May 20th 
except in the extreme north of North 
Dakota and Minnesota, part of Wisconsin, 
and the high plateau region of western 
New York and north central Pennsylva- 
nia,where Winter usually sticks around a 
bitin the lap of Spring. So most of us 
will now stop worrying about the danger 
of frost and begin worrying about the 
lack of rain, or too much wet weather, 
or something. May flowers are due, to 
repay us for the wettings we suffered 
in those April showers ; May weeds are 
coming, too. Don’t let them get ahead 
of you. And that old saying, ** May wet, 
July dry;’’ though its record for trust- 
worthiness is far from good, will hold 
true this year for sure: The ‘‘ bone 
dry’’ prohibition law goes into effect 
July 1st, and many districts that enjoy 
a wet May will have a very dry July, 
thank goodness ! 

May 18th is Mother’s Day, and the 
fact that you can’t get a white carna- 
tion need not, prevent you from cele- 
brating it. All you need is a mother ; 
doesn’t have to be your.own mother, 
either. 


" 
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DAIRY AND STOCK 


Do not encourage visits to your barn 
from the neighbor whose stock is always 
ailing. 

There is a theory that the way to keep 
a hog well is to keep him and his food 
and surroundings clean. Worth trying. 


When we consider that a five-dollar 
calf may grow into a hundred-dollar cow, 
it seems preposterous to send it to the 
butcher. 


The price that western farmers are 
willing to pay for breeding stock indi- 
cates their belief that the automobile 
and motor truck will not soon supersede 
the horse. 


Several sheep owhers have written to 
us to say that a billy-goat in a flock 
of sheep is a pretty 
effective protection 
against predatory 
dogs. There is always 
the possibility, how- 
ever, that the goat 
policeman might not 
confine his belliger- 
ency to dogs. 


Bristles 
By George 

The sooner the pigs 
are all out on pasture 
the better. It is nat- 
ural for hogs to eat 
grass. 

A good hog pasture 
cuts the cost of grow- 
ing pigs and hogs in 
two. 

Many men seem to 
ignore the need and 
craving for grass that 
is as natural to a pig 

- as it is to a cow. 

A young. man in 
New York state grew 
a lot of pigs last year 
on clover and alfalfa 
pasture. He fitted 
them for the butcher on sugar beets 
and corn grown on the farm. 

That pork was surely healthy, and cost 
less than it.would have done under less 
intelligent management. 

The feeding period of the hog is short, 
and the more quickly it is grown the 
greater the profit. 

The pigs need shade in the pasture. 
There should be trees as well as shelter. 

Do not let the little pigs hang over a 
high trough—or they will grow crooked 
in the backs. 


Mutton Chops 
(Both rare and well done) 


Get the sheep out on the pasture while 
the bite is short. 
Give a good feeding of hay in the 
“morning before turning to pasture. 
When the flock has been eating roots, 
the change to the fresh grass is not so 
relaxing. 
Any change in feed, even fromdry hay 
to grass, should be made with care. 
When the sheep have become accus- 
temed to pasture, and the grass has 
‘gotten good heart, there need be little 
anxiety about the flock. 
Grain fed to the flock while on pasture 
increases the profits. : 
Provide a lamb creep so the lambs can 
be fed an extra ratidn of grain by them- 
selves. 
The quicker the lambs grow to mar- 





the right, and a grade in the center. 
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ketable size the more profit and the 
better the meat. 

Shear the sheep early. Protect them 
during nights in the fold, and from rains 
or cold winds. ‘ 

The ticks will go to the lambs, which 
should be dipped. 

Dock the lambs while they are young, 
as there will be less shock and less loss 
of blood. But not too short. Smear the 
‘wound with tar. Keep a close watch 
that the healing takes place at once. 


Horse Talk 
By Tim. 
Cooperation in raising horses has been 
proved to be a success. F 
To be sure that community horse breed- 
ing will win out, everybody must pull to- 





A group of milking goats and their caretaker, who has made a success 
at goat raising. A pure Saanen at the left, a pure Toggenburg at 


‘gether. A long pull, a strong pull and 


a pull all together is what counts. 

The neck and shoulders of most horses 
are all the time changing. The collar 
that may be all right this year may need 
considerable readjusting another year. 

It is difficult to find a better collar 
than a good curled hair collar. 

The orientals have this saying: ‘‘One 
should be slow to buy a chestnut horse, 
and still slower to sell one that has 
proved to be a good one.’’ Apply this to 
horses of every color and we have one of 
the safest rules ever thought out. 

If you are looking for speed you are 
most apt to find it in horses of the color 
we call ‘‘ bay.”’ 

Housecleaning is in order. Have you 
had your spring stable cleaning? Clean 
out, scrape out, wash out, sweep out. 
No animal on the farm is more worthy 
of a clean stall than a good horse. 

Some blacksmiths seem to think they 
must earn weir money paring off the 
horse’s hoof. Result, thousands of poor 
sore-footed horses. 


Feminine Dairy Wisdom .- 
By Dorothy Tucker 

Don’t sacrifice any heifer calf from a 
first-class dairy cow. 

Give each calf a chance to drink water 
at least twice each day. 

Cottonseed-meal is a valuable feed in 
connection with pasture. It is a good 


See article on this page 
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cream- and’ butter feed, and the fertit- 
izing values can be passed on to the land. 

Give the cows a good feeding of hay 
before turning into the fresh pasture. 

This will prevent the excessive scour- 
ing that results from a too liberal sup- 
ply of fresh grass. ~ 

The cows should be left in the pasture 
only a few hours the first day. 

For several days they should be left 
on green feed only a half day. 

Put the cows on the low ground where 
the coarse grass springs up and grows 
rankly at the start. If this grass is left 
uncropped it becomes tough and will not 
be eaten at all. 

Calves can be raised perfectly on 
skimmed milk. 

Milk warm from the separator, with a 
little flaxseed jelly 
added to supply the 
extracted butterfat 
(at less cost), is an 
ideal feed for calves. 

The calf feeding 
pails should be kept 
as clean as the milk 
pails. One feeding of 
stale or sour milk will 
often cause serious 
indigestion and 
scours. 

It is better for a 
calf to miss a feed 
than to have a feed- 
ing of sour milk. 

After drinking the 
milk a handful of 
ground grain should 
be. put in a feeding 
box. 


Goats for Milk 


The considerations 
in selecting a goat for 
supplying milk for 
household use are: 
Length of period 
of lactation, quan- 
tity of milk, vigor of 
animal, cost of animal and facilities 
for obtaining buck service. These 
qualifications are most readily obtained 
in a grade Toggenburg. Toggenburg 
goats came originally from the Toggen- 
burg valley in Switzerland, and Saanen 
goats from the Saanen valley in that 
country. These two varieties have been 
bred remarkably true to type, markings 
and color. 

The Toggenburgs are a chocolate brown, 
varying from an amber to a dark rich 
chestnut. The peculiar marking is a . 
white stripe down each side of the face. 
Also they have white stockings, white 
under and around the tail and white 
edging around the ears. The Saanens 
are pure white, though large dark 
freckles sometimes show through the 
hair where it is thin. The Swiss gen- 
erally breed from the hornless, though 
reversions frequently occur. The pres- 
ence or absence of either horns or wat- 
tles in no way signifies that they are, or 


. are not, pure stock. In size does are fre- 


quently twenty-eight inches high at the 
shoulder, and weigh eighty-five to 100 
pounds or over: The bucks are very 
much larger, often weighing 180 to 200 
pounds. _ Saanen will average larger 
than the Toggenburg. Pure-bred bucks 
of either breed can be bought for $10, 
but $35 is a fair price for a milking doe, 

A considerable number of kids have 
been brought to this country from Ger- 
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many by éonigrente, but owing to a lack 
of bucks to keep the type true these Ger- 
man goats are not recognized as a dis- 
tinct breed. Their most characteristic 
mark is a stripe of biack hair down the 
back, a black tail and black stockings. A 
few Nubian goats have been brought in, 
and also several 
Anglo Nubians 
{a cross between 
the Nubian and 
the native Eng- 
lish), both of 
which are much 
praised by their 
promoters; but 
there are not 
enough of either 
kind in this coun- 
— cee ogg h om try to breed with- 
class, grade milk goat, opt inbreeding, 
p= the udder devel- nor d ot h e ad- 
vantages claimed 
for them hold out. The white or splotched 
goats commonly seen about Italian set- 
tlements are from stock brought from 
Spain and Italy. All of these different 
types of goats are short haired. 
ith goats as with cows, quantity of 
milk given and length of period of lacta- 
tion are increased by careful breeding, 
feeding and milking. Along these lines 










































eessful, their best milkers giving as 
high as seven to eight quarts in twenty- 
four hours, when at their best. Such 





and 
on the 


‘‘Daisy Deane’”’ 
‘Sylvia S”’ 


Toggenburg goats. 
her daughter 
milking stool the day she was four 
months old 


goats, however, are exceptional. Four 
quarts per day is a good average fora 
purebred. While breeders in this coun- 
try watch up and buy these high quality, 
pure-bred animals for breeding purposes, 
the real utility animal is a grade, three- 
fourths or seven-eighths Toggenburg. 
This cross is bred up from the hardy, 
common goats found on suburban lots 
and amongst the foreigners. Though 


milkers, the fn reat are more desir- 
able because of their greater number 





** Swiss Maid,” a pure-bred Saanen doe 
at left, and ‘‘ Victor,’’ a famous buck 
of the same breed, at the right,with 
Mrs. Sharples, wife of the author, ~ 
holding them 


in this country, and consequently the 
greater opportunity to get first-class 
‘buck service. Also, a dark-haired anima! 
is more..favored because a pure-white 
one shows dirt more. easily. A good 
grade, either Toggenburg or Saanen, 
should give about three quarts a day 
when fresh, but the most essential and 


the Swiss have been remarkably suc- | 


the Saanens may be the slightly heavier | 
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continuously at Jeast nine months of the 
year. Good ones readily do this. 

Goats naturally breed during cold 
weather, from September to February, 
and by breeding one early in the season 
and another three or four months later, 
a constant supply of milk may be ob- 


tained. It is not obtained by having 
does to freshen in the fall and early | 
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winter months as is practised with cows. 
Breeders have almost unlimited inquiry 
for animals to freshen at that time ; but 
there are very few that do freshen then, 
and even if they do they are not satis- 
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ERSEY Cattle, Chester White Pigs, Lincoln Sheep. Write for 
circular. Edw. Walter, Dept. F, Ww est Cc heste r, c ‘hester © o., Pa. 


PECIAL OFFERING of Large Yorkshire sows & boars 
18 to 20 weeks old. P. J. Cogswell, Rechester, N. Y. 


0 | and Chester White Boars. Bred gilts. Young 
« Se We stock a specialty. No kin Prolific large kind. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebush, Sciota, Hlinols. 
FOR S$ $35: Heifers, $65. Sired by 80 Ib. Bull. 

cian scores sam DRED sToC K FARM, New Albany, Pa. 








Registered Holstein-Friesian Calves. Bulls, 
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Drilling Wells is a 


\Year Round Business 


Drilling Water Wells is a profitable, health- 
ful yéar-round business. There are wells 
all around you to be drilled. Don’t you 
want to get into a money-making bus- 
iness for yourself? Write for sete 


Star 
628 Washington St., Akron, Ohio 
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slow or unevenly. Thousands of 


separators too slow. 
arator that : 








Sharples .Milkers—used on over 300,000 cows daily 


valuable feature is that it shall. milk | oe SEB EBEREBRE ERS ESSERE eS 


Famous Suction-feed a 
Skims clean at any Speed” 


EPARATO 


Experiment stations and separator manufac- 
turers all admit that all separators (except 
Sharples) lose considerable cream when ‘turned 
investigations 
have proved that 19 people out of 20 turn their 


Sharples is the only sep- 
® 
we 
& 
Over a million Sharples users, in every dairying 


—skims clean at widely-varying speeds. 

—gives cream of unchanging thickness—all speeds. 
—skims your milk quicker when you turn faster. 
—has just one piece in the bowl—no discs. 

—has knee-low supply tank and once-a-month oiling: 


country of the world. Write for catalog to Dept. J. 


= Te cation Separator Co.) 3 risscsce Chicago 
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Toronto s 
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Notes. and Queries 


It will soon be time to consider the 
building of « silo. The modern dairy- 
man without a sile is almost as badly 
handicapped as a man without a wife. 


' As long as the teeth of a sheep are 
strong and in good working order, it is 
reasonably safe to keep her. 


Sometimes a horse gets his. foot over 
the tie rope in the stable ; does it several 
times you fear he. will get into 
trouble: Just put him in a box stall fora 
few months and he will forget the trick. 


The feeding to pigs of tankage, say 
ten per cent of the slop, tends to 
vent rickets and paralysis of the ind 
quarters. Hogs also should have free 
access: to. slaked lime, wood-ashes and 
wood-charcoal. 


Some folks can’t, or don’t, milk with- 
out spattering the floor’, the tops of 
their boots and everythin all around. 
Still, anybody may get the habit of 
milking into the pail if -he will just 
take a bit more pains. It will pay to 
take pains. 


Here is a picture of ‘‘ King Champion 
Rag Apple,’’ a young Holstein bull, 
fen which his owner, A. W. Green, of 
Windsor, O., paid $20,000 at public sale. 
When Mr. Green went to the sale he 





had not thought seriously of buying bull, 
ahd certainly not of paying any such 
price as.this. But he caught the fever, 
made: up ‘his mind he would have the 
best, and bought ‘‘ Rag Apple.’’ for $20,- 
000. Mr. Green writes, ‘‘ He is worth 
it, too.”’ Of course, itis “ Rag Apple’s ”’ 
breeding that makes him worth joes a 
sum, but as you can see, he is an animal 
with good points. Can some one of Our 
Folks tell us what is the highest price 
ever paid for a bull in the United States? 


The safety of the flock may be greatly 
insured by calling up the sheep every 
night and shutting them into a tight 
fo they eee habit and are 
also more docile the year around. A 
flock of sheep can not be made too tame. 
A wild flock is of less value and makes 
less growth and shorter fleeces than a 
quiet one. 

Righty - eight pounds of juicy pork 
made in eight weeks, and in some in- 
stances as high as ninety to 100 
is the = made by the Oregon ri- 
ment Station, and made tedly. It 
was done by using a well-balanced ration. 
If such gains can be made on common 
materials in experimental feeding, let 
us strive to do as well in home feeding. 


‘‘Good goods come in small packages’ 
is an e ssion that has long been in 
apes rit applies with much force to 

the entire series of the Biggie Books, 


- and particularly to the four volumes 
and 


peel ae to the horse, cow, hog 

sheep. It is seldom indeed that so much 
joa ‘information 1 A packed nee —. a 
small, compass. e several chapters 
treat of t the are» baa and sick- 
ness, deseribe the different. breeds, 
— care, and how to m them 


rofit. Each of the vo 3 is. | 


ee, een Ley 


_ 50 cents postage prepaid 
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DE LAVAL 


The First, the Best Known 
and the Greatest 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR — 


Better Now Than Ever Before 


E. first practical continuous cream: separator, the De Laval has 

easily maintained its original success and leadership for nearly 

forty years. Step by step, year after year, by one improvement 
after another, the De Laval has led in every single step of cream sepa- 
rator development and improvement. 


The first belt driven, the’ first steam turbine driven, the first of every 
kind of hand turnable, the first disc bowl, the first blade bowl, the first 
bottom or suction feed, the first split-wing feed, the first feed-through-the- 
discs, the first self-centermg bowl, the first automatically oiled—all these 
and a hundred other features of separator development and improve- 
ment have been conceived by De Laval inventors and perfected by the 
De-Laval Company, most of them to be cast aside for something still 
better in the ever onward advance of De Laval construction. 


The New 1917 De Laval 


And_ now, in the De Laval machines for 1917, a number of new 
and still further improvements have been made, which make the De Laval 


machines of today much better in many respects than they have ever 
been before. 


Their capacities are greater per dollar of cost; they skim cleaner under 
the more difficult conditions of separator use; they are equipped with 
the most improved speed regulator, thus insuring the proper speed neces- 
sary for complete separation; they are even better lubricated, and the 
bowl construction is even more sanitary than ever. 


In other words, superior as the De Laval machines have always been 
to all would-be competitors and utilizers of abandoned De Laval features, 
the De Laval machines: of 1917 are improved and superior in every 
way to all previous types and models of De Laval construction. 


All these improvements and new features are descnbed and explained 
in the new [917 De Laval catalog now ready for*mailing, but some of 
them are difficult to describe and make fully understood by words. 


Be Sure to See a New De Laval 


The new De Laval machines themselves best explain their new and 
superior features, and their’ use does this more completely and con- 
vincingly than even an examination of them. Every local agent is glad 
to afford opportunity for examination, and better still, for home test of a 


_new De Laval machine. 


oe teat ce ort 

difficult conditions of manufacture and freight distribution. Laval 

Aarau paces rap arc phew pore ee ef mts antic aera 
shewerecl-maphiies behing natial oodemniaeprnn anne renin 


DE Wake hendeaa a machine quickly if 
\idis,ona, enact oni’ coal alae ahead if he does not. 
waiting patiently a little for a machine if need be. 


Setsd: ditiae: a 
thee te cans 


A new De Laval catalog will be gladly sent on request, and if you don’t 
know your nearest local agent please simply address the nearest 
De Laval main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR co. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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How To Find the Robber Cows 


HE farmers and dairymen of the 
United States are milking 14,000,000 
eows twice a day, spending good 
money to feed them, devoting many 
hours to their care, and yet are not get- 
ting one cent of profit out of them. 
Allowing ten minutes for the milking 
and care of each of these cows 700 times 
a year, it is found that on the average 
every farmer in the United States is 
spending 27.2 days in work for which he 
gets not one cent of profit. 
There is just one way to account for 
the fact that we keep on feeding and 
milking these 14,000,000 unprofitable 


cows—which is, we do not realize that | 


we are doing it. 


Make your own hi 
as much as $10 a day hi handling 
TSes. uy Uprhorses wit 


7 te F 
the Beary wer. — 
lo it. Some earn from 61 
ree Introductory 


to you absolutely without co 
write for it NOW. Prot. JESSE BEERY, 


lpr 
neigh 


wr 


a 


FREE "ioceteres | 














We are milking good and poor cows | 


alike, giving them the same degree of | 


care, not knowing that part 
or all of the profit earned 
from part of the herd is being 
wasted. because some of the 
remainder are not even pay- 
* for their feed. 
here is only one way to 
find out which cow is a profit- 
maker and which should be 
fattened and butchered with- 
out delay, and it is not hard 
to learn and practise. That 
way is by the Babcock test, 
the scales and the milk 
sheet. 
By this method the poor 
cow can be detected very 
uickly, and at the same 
time the mille and butter production of 
each cow is known at the end of. each 
‘month. 
Not only are poor cows found, but the 
good ones as well, 





so that the owner | 


knows from which cows to save his. | 
heifer calves. When this is accomplished | 
he has taken a big a toward doubling | 


the production of his herd. 
For the quick and convenient weigh- 


ing of the milk there are many kinds of | 


scales on the market which ‘will do if 
they weigh correctly. 
kind is shown in the illustration. 

It costs about $2.50, will weigh up to 
sixty pounds, and is substantial enough 
to keep accurate for man 
weigh each cow’s milk is the work of a 
few seconds. It takes but a second or 


two more to record the weight on the © 


milk sheet. 


The: handiest | 


years. oO | 


The sheet is so ruled that each cow’s | 


name appears at the top of her own | 


column, and each day’s milk yield, both 
morning and evening, can be put down. 
At the bottom of the page are spaces 
for the month’s total of pounds, the 
average butterfat test and the total 
pounds of butterfat, which'is found by 
multiplying the total amount of milk by 
the percentage of butterfat shown in 
the average test for the month. By 
the use of- this sheet each cow’s exact 
work is known. There is no guesswork 
about which cow is the ge cow and 
which is less profitable. © sane man 
ean afford to keep cows and not find out 
by weighing the milk which are the good 
and which are the poor ones. 
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> DON'T 
— DIE - IN THE fr: 
Unbeatable Exterminator of Rats, Mice & Bugs 
Government 


Used the 
It Can’ t me Falk il—It’s Nit Mit Exterminator 
Stop Fattening Rats, 
On your food or on Cateh Penny ready-to-use 
substitutes—whose bulk is inert flour and grease 
Why Trap Rats A Mice 0 
ile Those L rapidl 





Mice & Bugs! 


ne By One, 
y increase 








ii! 
END THEM ALL TO-MIGNT WITH wm Doe box of ROUGH OW RATS 
The Recognized Standard For Half a Century 


MINERAL 
HEAVE¥ears 
COMPOUND 
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Sores Starting. 
Refunds Money. Price 50c. Jobbers Supply Dealers. Guaranteed. 





ILLIAMSONS LIGHTNING HEALING POWDER. 
Sprinkle Necks under CollafTwice Per Week Prevents Galled 
Three Applications Cure Galled Sores or Dealer 








24 Littell Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mar. 7, 1911. 
Gentlemen: Ihave used 
our Spavin Treatment 
‘or twenty-five years 
with excellent results. 
%. Nolan. 


KENDALL’S 
Spavin Treatment 
Known for 40 Years as 
Kendall's Spavin Cure 


Keeps | sound and trim. It will add ma 
dollars ' to the value of your horse, 

remedy , Spavin, Ringbone, Splint 
Joints and mag) i eh, relia! 





tise on t) So Horse,”* or write to— 
OR. s. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURC FALLS, VT. 














armer’s old reliable treat- 
it Lamp pi in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 
Cad for 98 0 bee mate 8 TO nied fa, 


« Write Gaanenair 
Fleming’s Veste Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
A book of 192 pages and 67 illustrations. 


Fleming’s Chemical Hornstop 
wil gr ae ee forns—no need 69 6: 
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GRAND PRIZE 
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7 A ‘ ‘ out hammer or. wrench 


» Ensilage sweet and fresh 
down to last forkful. Built to last a lifetime. ——— : 
with every silo, Factories: at ° 
erick, ., and Roanoke, Va. »W rite for catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG.CO. Dept. A, Frederiok, Md. 








Make all your butter for 80 days in a Minnetonna 
Home Creamery at our ~ for yourself 
that extra annual profits of from $B come per cow by 
the Min process of butter ng are actual 



















with this 
Improved CHAMPION 
MILK 


Cooler - Aerator 


It is no aga _ ile in 
cans or tles. ou shou rst 
f Easy to clean drive out feed odors. 
It Saves Money 
Cost is so low that you cannot afford to buy a 
cheap-cooler, Write for folder and price list. 
Good territory open for agents and 
dealers, Discounts to the trade. 
CHAMPION MILK COOEER CO. 
Dept. Cortland, New York. 
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Which Shall It Be? 
By Hollister Sage 
Shall we sell the product of the cow as 
milk or as cream? 


HALL we sell milk or cream? This 
question comes to many dairymen 
and few know: just how to decide 

it. Usually it is not definitely decided 
and no change is’ made. The decision 
should depend upon the relative prices 
of the two products. If the producer's 
retailing his milk for eight to fourteen 
cents per quart there will be no problem. 
The sale of the milk will be the proper 
outlet. However, it should: be remem- 
bered that fourteen-cent milk means 
extra equipment and care for its produc- 
tion, all of which costs money and timie. 
At our farm milk brings but five cents 
at the milk-shipping point, while cream 
that contains thirty per cent of butter- 
fat or bettér, will bring thirty-five to 
forty cents per quart. Again, the cows 
es own must. be a determining factor. 
f they are producers of milk that tests 
three per cent or only a little: better, 
they must give ee quantities to make 
cream profitably; for naturally twice as 
much milk testing but three per cent is 
required to make a quart of cream as is 
required of six per cent milk. 

ake adairy of twenty cows, with an 

average butterfat test of four per cent. 


.Will five cents .per.quart for milk be as 


fitable to'the owner as cream sold at 
orty cents? Forty quarts of milk at five 
cents bring $2. The forty quarts'of milk 
weigh eighty - six pounds. If four per 
cent is fat, the fat weighs 3.44 pounds. 
Onequart of thirty percent cream weighs 
approximately two pounds; its fats six- 
tenths of a pound. Dividing six-tenths 
of a pound into 3.44 pounds we learn 
that the eighty-six pounds of four per 
cent milk contain 5.73 quarts of thirty 
per cent cream, worth at forty cents per 
quart, $2.29.. Here is a gain of twenty- 
nine’ cents per cam above the sale of 
milk at five cents. Nor is this all, for 
seventy -four pounds of skim-milk re- 
main at home. The experiment sta- 


tions insist that this is worth one-half | 
as much per Hundred pounds as corn is | 
worth per bushel. Corn is worth $1.40, | 


thus making the value of this-skim-milk 
forty-eight cents. This added to the 
twenty-nine cents above, shows a total 
over the selling of milk of seventy- 


seven cents per forty-quart can. When | 
a dairyman tS dependent upon the sale | 


of fats, he will retain the rich producers 
in his herd. The tendency is for the test 
to creep up. When it has reached 4.25 
or 4.5 per cent the gains are greatly in- 
creased. Many are making milk: that 
steadily tests five: per cent and: better. 
. Still there.are features.to consider in 


| thecream busitiess. The owner must con- 


centrate’ his business. His dairy room 
must be equipped so ‘he can separate, 
test, pasteurize and hold his cream until 
shipped: By-carelessness he may lose 
fats ‘in his‘ -milk-or in. shipping, so 
that frequent tests will be necessary of 
both'the cream and the skim-milk aswell 
as of each’cow. If the creamvis*sold:to 


| dealers who pasteurize, icing, pasteuri- 
| gation and cases to hold the cans*when 
' ieéd will not’ be required, but usually a 

better price-will be received if the cream | 


is pasteurized ‘and sold to consumers or 
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THI 
Repair OF NEW TOP CATALOG Gives’ WHOLESALE 
Grace’ ferices SAMPLES OF TOP MATERIALS ANO 
FREIGHT PREPAY OFFER ON BUGGY ARO 
$8.25 Pitto eae 


TS 
Split Hickory Wheel'& Top Co., 1101'S St., Ciacinanti; 0. 
SSU)HTININUOVOOAEOPAHOTULUU HODES OOUAUUTEU AAAS 


The South Coming into Its Own 
AS A LIVE STOCK. COUNTRY 


elieh eae ton Soeeand Sead of pane 
Se eocect 
tien every no ye | from the sf 
Seat — Wy ad ited Goat 
sci Sea SORE: We creey 


purchasable at from $2.00 to $6.00 per acre. 
For information, address, 


L. P. BELLAH, General Agent; 
Department A, : Nashville; Tenn: 
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ola owane 

$9.75 EASY TO APPLY 
YOU SAVE Two- 

PRICE 
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THE INDIANA SILO 






Fifty thousand are now in 
use on the finest farms in 
America. 

If you are going to buy a silo 
' —this satisfactory service ren- 
dered everywhere—should 
of special interest to you. 

The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the prite of 
- wheat and corn. 

Why not save money by 
contracting for your silo 
now: It undoubtedly will cost you’ more 
next spring or summer. 

Let us send you our proposition—to con- 
| tract now’ for your silo and deliver it later. 

We atill have openings for a limit- 
| ed number of farmer agents. 
INDIANA SILO Co. 





509 Union Building, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
509 Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
509 Indiana DES MOINES, IOWA 


Building, , 
50% Live Stock Exch. Bldg. FT: WORTH, TEXAS 
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“AILMENTS AND REMEDIES 


[Keep well” are words of more importance than 
“get well,” eo suggestions will be freely given here 
that will help to keep the farm animals in ahealthy 
condition. We will answer and give advice by mail 
to Our Folks who are not accessible to a local 
eterinary adviser. Address, “Ailments and 
Remedies Department,” this affice.] 


UBERCULOSIS of Hogs ’’ is the 
title of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 781, 
recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
It was written by John B. Mohler and 
Henry J. Washburn, and the following 
summary 
instructive ;: 
Tuberculosis occurs among hogs in the 
Jnited States to a serious extent and 
appears to be increasing. Nine per cent 
of all hogs slaughtered under the govern- 
ment meat inspection during the fiscal 
year 1916 were found affected with this 
disease in some degree. 
Tuberculous cattle are the main source 
ef tuberculosis in hogs. The disease is 

















These hogs feeding after 
cattle are certain to be affected 


most commonly conveyed b 
on unpasteurized skimmed milk, and by 
allowing them to follow tuberculous cat- 
tle in the feed lot and feed upon the 


undigested grain in the droppings. It | 


is very significant that tuberculosis is 
most common among hogs in sections 


among cattle, and where the feeding 
practises above mentioned are commonly 
followed, Hogs also contract tubercu- 
losis from feeding on tuberculous car- 
casses of variousanimals, including fowls, 


and on uncooked garbage and slaughter- | 


house offal. 
Prevention lies in the pasteurization 


of.milk fed to hogs, especially that from | 


creameries, and in allowing hogs to feed 
behind aduit cattle only when the cattle 
have passed the eee | test ; -also in 
thoroughly cooking all gar page, ot = or 
carcasses before they are f 

Young steers or young beef po a 
as a rule do not spread tuberculosis 
among hogs. Therefore no change need 
be made in the very profitable tise 
of allowing hogs to follow feeders and 
stockers, unless these cattle are not 
healthy. 


When tuberculosis already exists in a | 


drove of hogs, all the affected animals, 
whether hogs or cattle, should be re- 
moved from the premises. The hogs 


should be sent to market for slanghter | 


at an abattoir under federal inspection. 


The tuberculin test should be applied to | 


— the Lee and a a maces 
8 properly disposed o e pens 
and stables et be thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected before pete + 

Hog raisers should be well as to 
the nature and prevalence of hog tuber- 
culosis and how to prevent and get rid 
of it, so that financial losses may be 
avoi This bulletin contains such in- 
formation, and may be had by 
ing String ent of Agriculture, and 
armers’ Bulletin No. 781. 


Foot Note 
horse Woe gy priprerser eng 
to 
te. Pad ectively jane the the animal 
10's so ee re is 
stop the 


of its contents will be found 





tuberculous | 


feeding hogs | 


| explains 


where the disease is also most prevalent | CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE — 








cm 


horse has been overfed for the amount of 
work it has been doing. Have its teeth 
attended to by a veterinarian, and if the 
coat is long and rough clip the hair from 
its belly and from the legs above knees 
and hocks. See that all feed is sound. 
Moldy hay often causes irritation of the 
kidneys. If the animal has a long, 
weak, ‘‘washy’’ coupling it will always 
scour when driven until hot and tired. 


Do not let it drink just before starting | 


on a trip. 











of over $90,000,000. 
You are losing money every day you neglect G 
spraying your stock with SHOO-FLY. 
Guaranteed to KEEP OFF flies and many 
other insects. Aids im healing sores, allaying 
itching and preventing infection. 
Excellent for galls, also lice and 
mites im poultry houses. Used 
and indorsed since 1885. Costs 
less than }éc per animal per day 


hoo-Fly™F 
|| “ SE TRIAL OFFER 16 your dealer 
can't supply you we'll send 
to protect 6 cows 30 days; aso, 











Editor knows from experience Shoo-Fly is O. K. 





DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON’S “sivindasetion Cure 


Some cases cured by ‘aan or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
heaves or money refunded. 


The ori inal and the is area 
Standard Veterinary Remedy f i Heayes ; free booklet 
fully. 35 years sale and veterinary use. 


INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs 
$1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO.,- TOLEDO, OHIO. 














Where Is He Lame? 


Can he be cured! Our FREE Book will tell you o9 times out 
of a bundred and we are here to help you if you are not sure. 


riba ilamseiina 


is sold with ih oS 
Tones, Ankle, 


and 


TROY CHEMICAL CO.,21 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Save-The-H with 
ate gen 2g coe ee ane CoBT RACE 


JUST he 


BOUT. 


q QEE- 








Y@MBAULT’S CAUSTIO ene applied imme- 
diately after burns, bruises or is a perfect an- 
tiseptic, soothing and healing. “ivy, “ when 
requires. An absolu safe, external remedy for the 
human body or animal. Write Lawnence-WiLLtams 0O.. 
Cleveland, Ohio, tor any special information 








loan’s Liniment should be 

handy on every farm. In 

the dead of night with vet- 
erinary miles away, emergency 
treatment to sick stock is im- 
perative. 

Full directions in each pack- 
age of Sloan’s Liniment tells of 
its numerous uses, En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
farmers for sprains, swell- 


ings, bruises, etc. 

At all dealers, 25c. 50c. and fam 
$1.00 a bottle. The $1.00 [aiiier 
bottle contains six times the #iITTT 
25c. size, 


Sloa n S&S E 


1, iniment & 


PENETRATES WITHOUT RUBBIN 








the 


Sinks, sewers, drains, out- 
houses, cesspools, stables, 
sheds, foul-smelling places— 
alithese should be treatedwith: 


Dr. Hess Dip 
and Disinfectant 


Use freely aboutthestableand 
the house. It destroys disease 
Severe autublichen health 
conditions. Use to disin’ 
where there ess. 
standard dip for ticks and 
sheep scab, Kills lice on ani- 
mals, Always uniform. 


1 Gallon, $1.00 
Smaller packages 

low as 25 = ag 

ot ee 
oe by 28,000 dealers in 


er does’ 
5 not Pantie it, it, address 


DR. HESS & CLARK. 








BMREATEST BUGGY Book 


Postpaid 
My new 1917 Vehicle \ Nae 


tine she Rtalog z is ready: This bi aoe ‘Ll 


er offered. 
you would ~~, £ © 20 a offered at 


‘SPLIT y menor 


ee 


THE OHIO. CARRIAGE MFG. "C0, | Station 22, ‘eaienni Obio aaa 
gong ots ela tee mae 


rnen St, 
anslteas “atts me 


nifty, new sty! 


eer 
ae 4 


30 days 
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SOME VETERINARY NOTES 
By A. S. Alexander, M. D. C. 

HE castration of quite young. ani- 
mals is commonly undertaken by 
the farmer, but older animals should 

have the attention.of a trained surgeon 
or experienced expert. - No matter who 
does: the work, certain general princi- 
a necessary to success should be care- 
. fully put in practise. A few of these 
principles will here be set down: 

The. colt should be castrated on a fine, 
dry day, when flies are not about. This 
is the right time of year for the work. 
Castrate when the colt is sufficient! 
developed, but not so old that his meek 
has become coarse and thick and. the 
Apne = appearance that of a stallion. 

n most instances the colt is sufficient! 
well develo at one year of age. If 
he is tog effeminate at that age, better 
let him grow for another year. In our 
opinion it is a mistake to castrate the 

_colt much under one year old, as often 
advised by writers on the subject. The 
geldings in such cases lack masculinity 
and fail to make well-grown horses. If 
possible, operate with the colt cast on 

een grass. Avoid doing the work in a 

irty- place where infection is almost 
certain to be contracted. Avoid casting 
the colt. upon a manure heap or bare 
ground, Tetanus (lockjaw) germs abound 
in such places, 

Before the operation starve the colt 
for at least twelve hours and withhold 
drinking water: Lay him down gently. 
The standing operation is popular with 
some, but is somewhat dangerous to colt 
and operator. Take great care to use 


so ae 
A standing operation is not advised. It 
is better to throw the colt gently in 





a clean place. By means of a web 
casting harness like the above, this 
is easily done 


only clean instruments and with clean 
hands. Wash the seat of the operation 
with warm water containing one tea- 
spoonful of coal-tar disinfectant to the 
pint. Wash the hands with a similar 
solution and immerse the instruments* 
in a like solution. After removal of the 
testicles by means of an ecraseur or 
emasculator, cleanse again and let the 
colt up. The cuts in the scrotum should 
have n made large and in such a 
position as to allow free drainage. No 
pockets should be allowed to remain. 

After the operation it is important 
to enforce exercise every day to keep 
down swellings, promote free circula- 
tion of blood and so induce healing. The 
day after the operation rip the scrotal 
wounds open with cleansed fingers, to 
allow drainage, and at the same time 
break down any adhesions that may 
_ have formed between the severed cord 
and wall of the scrotum. Repeat this 
once daily until white pus starts flow- 
ing. At that stage there will be no 
danger of tetanus or infection. 

To castrate a calf have an attendant 
set the calf on its 
legs the 


hold its fore | 
jestilse's phic adinaiece: 


corner. } yw double a rope about two om 








to form a loop. Place one loop over one 
hind pastern, then twist the ropes and 
place the other loop upon the other pas- 
tern. The operator should stand upon 
the rope with his feet pressed against 





Will. reduce Inflamed, Strained, 





































the calf’s feet and so keep the calf’s Swollen Sto ~ Sars ox remmeny pe 
legs spread apart and prevent kicking. rg enh nage po 


The operator now stoops down, cuts the 
end off the scrotum, or makes two free 
incisions upon the testicles, pulls these 
out and scrapes through the cord and 
artery as these are drawn away from 
the body. 


Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horsecan be used. $2 a bot- 
tle at druggists or delivered. Describe 
your case for special instructions 
and interesting horse Book 2 M Free. 
W.F.YOUNG, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 








HOSE little odd jobs that need 

doing—they don’t take long if 
you have the right kind of tools 
to work with. 


You can do better work and do it more 
quickly and more easily with good tools 
—that is why carpenters use them. 

cost less to keep sharp and'‘they last years 
longer. Many a carpenter has used the 
same Disston saw every working day for 
twenty or thirty years—some longer. 

A Disston saw—-the kind carpenters use 
—saws to the line because it is built right. 
It stays sharp because the steel in it is 
And it is the same all the way through. It 
will serve your sons as well as it serves 
you. 


The rough and ready work which a saw 
is called upon to do on the farm demands 
quality and durability. The name of 
Disston on a saw guarantees both. 


Disston circular saws, hand-saws, trowels, 
files, screw-drivers and other tools are all 
of the same Disston quality. 


Send for free booklet.“ Disston Saws 
and Tools for the Farm.” Address 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


ISSTON 
SAWS _AND TOOLS 


7Se KNIFE, for 
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Business today is so illimitable in 
scope, so far-reaching in its activities, 
opportunities for personal contact be- 
tween producer and user are few and 
far between. 


We cannot stand behind a counter, 
and greet you as you come in, .and have 
you know us and our aims as one 
man knows another. 


The whole burden of justifying us 
and our principles, of sustaining the 
good-will which should subsist between 
us, devolves upon the only agency of 
acquaintance we have, our product. 


And this, our product, cannot ex- 

lain, extenuate, apologize—it can up- 

hold us only by serving truly and long 
—it must speak in deeds, not words. 


Do you wonder not the slightest 
detail of make-up or material is spared 
to make Goodyear Tires able an 
fine? 

Why, all this vast and elaborate or- 
ganization behind them—all the effort 
we have made, the unresting push on- 
ward through the years from obscurity 
to aominance—our intentions, trials, 
hazards, integrity even—these were as 
nothing did the tires fail. 


But they do zof fail. 


GOOD 








+ ge 


Model Dairy Barn—J. E. Rouspiex, Juda, Wis. 


The Larger Purpose These Tires Serve 


AKRON 





Over all America, from the Gulf to 
the Great Lakes and between the 
Portlands, Goodyear Tires by the 
good that is in them serve ably their 
larger purpose. 


By the miles they give, the comfort 
they provide, the untroubled travel 
they insure, they span the gap between 
maker and user with a structure of en- 
during confidence. 


More of them are sold in the United 
States today than of any other brand. 


Sometime you will come to Good- 
year Tires. hen you do, buy them 
of the Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer in your neighborhood. He’s a 
good man to know. 


He will tell you _ why. you should 
have Goodyear Tubes’ inside ‘your 


. casings—%éetter tubes. It will be well 


to listen to him, his advice is valuable. 
Or perhaps he may talk of the Good- 


year Tire-Saver Kit: In which case, - 
also, he’s worth hearing, as. the Kit is 


worth having. - Like the Tubes, the 
Tires, and himself, it has a part in get- 
ting you greater mileage at less expense. 


The Goodyear Fire Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Koagte: Station | 


iA 





Aaa 
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THE POULTRY YARD: 
‘ By Michael K. Boyer: 
Don’t worry and don’ t’be too-hasty. 


The loafer is a menace. This applies 
to both men and fowls. 


Honesty is the surest foundation upon 
which to build'a poultry 

plant. 
Success depends: upon 
the quality and quantity 
of brain work employed. 
_. He who works. steadily 
accomplishes more then 
Michael K. Boyer he whois full-of hustle 
and bustle occasionally. 


Better ‘havea slow but honest hired 
man than one who has-a lively gait 
when the boss is around.and no gait at 
all when the: boss’s back is turned. 


Editorial ‘Observations 


The proper way to carry a fowl is to 
place it under the arm, the head. point- 
ing to the rear, and the feet held firmly 
by the hand. In this way the bird can 
be carried for miles without the least 
discomfort to it or the person carrying 
it. ~Readers of ‘‘ Poultry Secrets’’ are 
familiar with the position. 

In former years, when the writer was 
a boy, the common practise was tocarry 
poultry by the legs, heat hanging down- 
ward. This wasa bad:-mode and one'that 
never was used by regular poultrymen. 
When the head is hanging downward 
there is nothing to. prevent a rush of 
blood to it, and it is the belief that many 
cases of vertigo can be traced to such 
acts of carelessness. 

But still more cruel is lifting the body 
by the wings. Should’ the fowl struggle 
when thus handled; it is a very easy 
matter to snap the cords of the wings 
and thus permanently injure the bird: 

Poultry roughly handled. lose confi- 
dence in their attendant, and loss of 
confidence’ in the hennery often has a 
bad effect. upon the egg crop. Besides, 
any method that points the least bit 
toward cruelty should not be permitted. 
See illustrations. Gentieness is a virtue 
that even hens appreciate. 


Calendar for May 


To the.poultrymen May. is the grand 
month of the’year. There may be other 





Carrying fowls:by ‘the legsis: an old-time 
act of cruelty, especially in the case 
of fat poultry—the blood*is sure to 
rush to the head 


months that are better from a financial 


point of view; but the activity. im the — 
poultry yard, the life that is displayed’ 
the: happy and 
zy of man asrwell: as- 
bird, all tend. to make this a month. well’ 





by both’ old -and y 


worth ving. in. The balminess of the 


- but care must be taken 


nitrogen 
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weather has‘a tonic effect, and under its 
influence*the dark days of winter’ are 
forgotten. 

The little chicks, especially, are chock- 
full of vigor, and one’ can almost see 
them grow from day to day. Keep them 
growing. See that the supply of good 
food and good care never runs out. 

The shade problem is one that must be 
solved in the’ near future: The days 
will soom be here when the midday sun 
can do a lot of damage to stock exposed 
to it. Even in May there are days when 
a little shade is needed. 
This is probably more 
the case with chicks 
than it is with grown 
fowls; but, neverthe- 
less, they all need it. 
Trees furnish the most 
cooling shade. Where 
trees are not available 
canopies should be 
erected, made by driv- 
ing stakes in the’ground 
and covering the top 
with burlap. 

The chicks need plen- 
ty of nourishing food, 


that they are not over- 
fed. If overfed they 
will lose their appetites 
and become stunted. 
The hens out on range 
must be Jooked after. 
They are apt to hide .. 
their nests in.some out- 
of-the-way place, and 
in- consequence many 
eggs.are lost or never 
found until they have 
lost their value: Be- 
ware of the hidden 
nest, and above all 
things ‘never’ market 
an egg that has been 
found outdoors:; let the 
cook in:your own kitchen test its quality. 
A more profitable side-line than tur- 
keys for the farmer can hardly be found 
for those situated on grain or stock 
farms, according to F. S. Jacoby, Pro- 
fessorof Poultry Husbandry at the Ohio 
State University. Improper feeding, 
combined with close confinement, has 
been the cause of many failures in tur- 


key raising. Givem free’ range on’ the. 


average’ farm the poults.can generally 
pick up. their own living. One-light feed 
per day for the purpose of inducing 
them to come in at night-is sufficient. 

There has: been a big drop in the price 
of table eggs, and in view of the. fact 
that feed continues to remain at almost 
prohibitive prices, this drop knocks the 
profit. Poultrymen are at their wits’ 
end to know what to do—to continue the 
sale of the eggs or to turn them into 
table poultry. The latter course is re- 
sorted to by many who’ argue that the 
prices realized for the meat later on will 
restore the profit they should have had 
on the egg. 

Broilers arestill finding a good market, 
and the demand for live poultry%s fair. 


_ Seience and the Egg 
Eggs are principally tan pe of lime, 
‘and acid. ‘There'are 
about fifty grains of salt and lime inthe 
shell of an egg... In.an-egg six-per’cent 
is. white, three per cent yolk, and one 


‘per: cent shell; In 100 parts of yolk 


there is: ih bik ot a8 cent water, — 


e + 





Rough handling — lifting and 
carrying fowls by the wings 
—has more than once resulted 
in brokew bones 
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five per cent oil and fat, and one per 
cent each of albumenoids, coloring aad 
mineral. matter. In 100 parts of white 
there is eighty-four per cent water; 
twelve and a half. per cent albumen, 
one per cent mineral, and two and a 
half per eent sugar, ete. 

An egg is an ounce anda half of con- 
centrated food, made up, of lime, soda, 
sulphur, iron, phosphorous, magnesia, 
oil and albumen. The yolk of the egg 
spoils more quickly than the white. 

The hen egg is composed of fifty. per 
cent water, sixteen 
per cent protein, thirty- 
three per cent fat. The 
duck egg is forty-six 
per cent water, seven- 
teen per cent protein, 
thirty-six per cent fat. 
The goose egg is forty- 
four.-per cent water, 
nineteen per cent: pro~ 
tein, thirty-six: per ‘cent 
fat:. The turkey egg is 
forty-eight per cent 
water, eighteen per 
cent protein, thirty- 
three per cent fat. 

The color is given the 
shell of an egg by a 
pigment located in the 
lower sac or egg organ. 
The first colored egg 
laid in the season may 
be a rich brown, but 
with each subsequent 
egg this coloring mat- 
ter is largely drawn 
upon, and naturally the 
color weakens and the’ 
eggs become more pale. 
This is more noticeable 
in the case of heavy 
laying. Size of egg 
plays a similar part. 
The first pullet egg is 
small, and as produc- 
tion continues the size becomes larger 
until, in the second. year, the hen gives 
an egg almost double the size and weight 
of the product of her first-year. In her 
first year the hen may lay an egg ‘of: 
good size, but that size will grow smaller: 


Table Poultry in Market 


The spring chicken season opens about 
the middle of July. The roaster season 
begins in: Mareh and extends to August. 
The broiler market opens in February, 
improves in March, and reaches the 
highest point in April. From then on 
there is a gradual decline in both de- 
mand and price until about August Ist, 
when the market is very fluctuating. 
February is the best selling month for 
capons. The highest prices for No. 1 
soft roasting fowls are obtained during 
April, May and June. In the opening of 
the broiler market (in. -February) the: 
call is for birds weighing one and @ 
quarter pounds; dr ; in. April, one 
anda half pounds ; and in May, one and 
a quarter to two pounds: The market’ 
weight for roasting fowis is from two 


'. and a half to eight pounds each, accord- 


ing to season. Fall-hatched chicks are 
in. good ‘demand from January Ist to 
April lst. In March, one-pound broilers. 


‘sell bests The’ ‘spring chicken) is. one 


that -weighs two or. three pounds, and 
whichwas than February: 


and: not! ‘later ‘than May. The -squab' 


broiler’ is one ‘weighing about’a: half- 
pound when dressed for market. 
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Poultry Notes 


There is nothing published that is 
more complete than the Biggle Poultry 
Book. There are larger ones on the 
market, but Judge Biggle’s aim was to 
give quality and not quantity. He comes 
right to the point, and puts all his ad- 
vice in a very few words. He tells facts. 
Every library should have acopy. Cloth 
hound. The leading breeds are given in 
color. plates, and the rest of the work is 
replete with photo-engravings. Only 50 
cents per copy, postpaid ; or, with The 
Farm Journal five years, $1.25. ° 

L. C. Hostetler, Shelbyville, lil., has 
490 Rhode Island Red pullets that laid 
516 dozen eggs in January, 
for $198. 


which sold | 


The best medicine for poultry is good | 


care. Cleanliness, 


light, warmth, dry | 


houses, sound feed and pure water are © 


better than the whole list of remedies. 
These are the ounce of prevention that 
saves the pound of cure. 


**Do you think it’s right to support 

a large population in idleness?’’ asked 
the man of reckless ideas. ‘‘ Sometimes 
it’s got to be done,’’ replied Farmer 
Corntossel. ‘‘I have a whole barn-yard 
full of chickens that haven’t laid an 
egg all winter.’’— Washington Star. 


The nest box shown in the illustration 
is built against the side wall or the end 
of the house. The nests are twelve 
inches square and nine inches deep, with 
the back and sides nailed fast to the 
bottom, the front 
board being re- 
movable so that 
the nests may be 
easily cleaned 
_ out. This front 
board is not 
shown in the cut, 
so that the in- 
terior arrange- 
ment is plainly outlined. The cover to 
o box is of thin stuff, with a slant of 
“yy degrees. 
ide and strongly hinged and cleated. 
At the back of the nests there is a eight- 
inch walk (see A in cut) extending out 
from the box one foot, for the hens to 
fly up on. The nest can be fastened up 
two feet from the floor for Leghorns, 
and does not take up any floor space 
whatever. H. J. BLANCHARD. 
Said one little chick with a funny little 
squirm, 

“T wish I could find a nice fat worm.’’ 

Said another little chick with a queer 
little shrug, 

“‘T wish I could find a nice little bug.”’ 

Said a third little chick with a queer little 
squeal, 

“I wish I could find some nice yellow 
meal. ”’ 

** Look here,’’ said the mother, from the 
green garden patch, 





“If you want any breakfast just you get 


up and scratch.’’ 


In cases of bumble-foot, or in scales 
on the legs, we get an ordinary sheet- 
iron pan, such as goes into the oven part 
of a cook stove, cut a hole in the side 
of the chicken house at the ground, set 
the pan half way into the house, other 
half outside, put into the pan a pint of 
water, half a pint of kerosene oil and 
a little carbolic acid. We then shut up 
the other lagen so the fowls must wade 
through an to get in or out of the 
house. This xes all the lice and disease 
part of the business. 

: Ness City, Kans. 5S. G. SHEAFFER. 


‘In order to produce large litters of 
fertile eggs, the breedin wonee. should 


be fed a well-balanced ra oat 


of grit, oyster-shell and en 
——. than the ordinary amount of ‘food 


The lid is twenty inches ~ 


should be given them during the laying 
season. Mrs. Ear S. TAYLOR. 


Prof. W. Richardson says that pallets | Sin! 
that begin to lay in October or Novem- 
ber will produce chickens chea er than 
old hens will produce them. They are 
more vigorous, will lay more eggs from 
which to expect chickens, and the eggs 

will hatch better. They are not so likely 
to be broken down in health, due to an 
inability to withstand the heavy feeding 
to which our hens of to-day are sub- 
jected. They are not so likely to be 
affected by disease or diseases as are 
old — tae. more vigor and vitality. 


be or tee ie aK 


iant Bronze Turkey eggs, $4, 10. R. C. Reds, W. & B.Rek. eggs, 
$1 per 15. Shropshire Sheep. H. J. Van Dyke, Gettysburg, Pa. 


MPERIAL Ringlet B. P. Rocks Eggs at $3 per 15. Both Matings. 
i. Brahs, $2 per 15, Cc. B. Huff, Box 5, Ne rth Water Gap, Pa 











JEGS $1, 13; $2, 30. The wo'd Rks., Wyan., Reds, Leg.,Ham., | 


Brah. 36th year. Cat. 19 var. 8. K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pa. 





Best Breeds Poultry. Low prices. Big new illust’d circular 
Free. See it. JOHN E. HEATWOLE, Harrisonburg. Va 





; Baby Chicks 1c up. 23 thoroughbred varieties. Catalog free. 
j Mammoth Hatchery, Box 82, Glen Ellyn, ul. 


| R. C. Br. Leghorns ?"55,"%0"" aiid win. Select eggs, $1. 
! 15; $3, 50. S. W. Hensel, Basil, Ohio. 








Li. We 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
White ‘Wyandottes. Be elievue Avenue, Hamni¢ onten, N. J. 


CHICK: for 2 





ez. 00 for 100. Rese. The for 15. Book- 
let. et, Empire Poultry Farm, Seward, N.Y. 


ARCOCK BABY ©! CHICKS. 5&.C. W. Leghorns, White 
Rocks. Hatching Eggs. Superb stock. Catalog. Capacity 
100,000 annually. Babcock Poultry Farm, Box F, Fredonia, N. Y. 


XTENSIVE CATALOG FREE, varictics fine Poultry, Tur- 
keys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Bantanis, Hares, Collies, Pigeons. 
Hatching Eggs. Stock Reasonable. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 

















All varieties. Stock for sale. 
Pure Bred Poultr * State Sve wants and let me 
quote you pric prices. P.-C. NDON, eat € “hesier, Ohio. 





CHICKS wea eed Sous Site, Season. 


Catalogue. W. H T, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 
20 me tes Varieties: Breeding stock ; Eggs for hateh- 











Pages Safe delivery guaranteed. Catalogue 
Her Poultry Farm, Box 308, Lancaster, Mo. 











SHICS med gen varieties best blood 
k. Eggs. Pekin Dux. Aitustrated 
catalog free. Standard F Poultry Go., R. 2, Nappanee, Ind. 
Breeds Chickens; Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Hares. 
Dogs and Cavies. E and Stock. Cat- 
pow Souder, Box , Sellersville, Pa. 





. C. W. Leghorns at 9-ct ch, M 
CHICKS | refunded for ee nen e Circhlar a. 
Seen 
Make your o pti avr at small cost 


Wilson’s Phosphate | Mills 


From 1to40 H.P. Send for catalogue. 
WILSON BROS, Sole Mirs. Easton, Pa, 
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Hackett’s GAPE CURE 


es Poultry raising a pleasure. Chicks inhale the dust. 
Whel e brood treated eae Te money back if it fails. 








a J Ait the lumber, windows, doors nagih 
ware, trim, pa’ inting material, etc., to 
u 


( " grect this this b beautifr 


Send for Free “Book of Homes” 
PE wip open vs zoge orgs fo Me savings, we 


1, aS iw | home. 











tne will’ areas or Struck by Tentnine’ and eee 


Sea's inner oF VA aig Fulmeee es 
ielvanized rooting that wil jong 
crenesting gal = 


“REQ” Metal Shingles 


a erg gy well as sides. One man can 
fay” them. _ fhey_ interlock; cannot come off. Nail 
les are all gee J 


wind and weather proo 







$69.50 
Gores on Reedy 
A ‘postal card wi ma i, 





No. 551. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO.; Samples x 
er Lepot Mieecerre Root x 
tal Produgta ts the World. 











or narrow tires. ‘ 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or Se wen 
Steel or wood wheels 

running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Wits 
today for Pi catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, lh 


















ILLOSSAROOFING 


Fireproof, weatherproof, strong. ri gid. peag 7s yer 
adapted to the construction of farm 
ea pte Copper Steel 


a 


Gatldings. Formed from’ 
Galvanized Sheets. 
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THE BUSY BEE 
By D. Everett Lyon 


OW is the time to rear new queens, 

as the bees are increasing rapidly 

in each colony. If you have a vig- 
orous queen at the head of each colony, 
give her as much breeding or laying 
space as possible. 

Sometimes at the end of fruit bloom, 
colonies will be found to be strong in 
bees. but light in stores, since most. of 
the nectar 
from fruit 
bloom will 
have been 
used to rear 
brood ; in such 
aca 8 e give 
them some 
combs of 
honey to tide 
them over till 
the clover be- 





gins to give 

its sweets. 
Placing queen excluding board AS soon as 
in position the clover be- 
gins to flow 


and the tops of the ae frames have 
their combs filled and cap with nice 
white wax, then put on the queen ex- 
cluding board, as seen in the illustration. 

Where swarms are to be housed in 
new hives, have them all ready with 
each frame filled with a sheet oe full 
foundation wired in, and they will soon 
draw the foundation out to full combs. 

By using full sheets of foundation you 
not only insure nice even combs but like- 
wise worker comb, which means larger 
space in which to rear worker bees ; you 
want as few drones as possible in ‘each 
colony, for after all it is the worker 
bees who produce the surplus, and drones 
are of no value after the mating season 
is over. 

If the colonies are strong in bees and 
honey, artificial feeding will not have to 
be resorted to; but if otherwise, then 
by all means give about ten pounds of 
thick syrup in an overhead feeder, the 

syrup made up of equal parts of gran- 
ulated sugar and hot water with a dash 
of extracted honey in it to flavor it. 


PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 


Ins and outs of squab raising for market. 
Of interest to all Our Folks 











Squab Secrets is a manual that tells | 


things worth knowing. 


Every. squab | 


grower should have it in his library. | 
It is sent with a four-year subscription | 


to The Farm Journal for only $1. Order | 


it now. 

Squabs, when properly grown, are so 
plump as almost dy rst the skin that 
covers them. When but angi eee 


While the hen bird is occupying a nest 


separate place over night. This pic- 
ture is from a flashlight photograph 


they are of so little value as a table deli- 
cacy as to be almost useless. 

The difference in the price gained for 

0 oe is entirely governed a * e quality 

the bs themselves. here they 

range above eight pounds to the dozen, 


- they can always be profitably disposed 
of.~ : uenever: they: Shrine alow seven |- 


with her young, the cock sleeps ina | 





‘and one-half pounds per. dozen, they 
' must be sold, if sold at all, at whatever 


mee the market will pay for them. 
here is one prevailing law that governs 
the sale of products of all kinds for table 
ieee ses, and that is quality. Whenever 
quality squabs are o ered for sale 
shee ean be quickly disposed of, but 
when they are thin and unattractive in 
sy he more arimnied ep how 
nly t yous rom ly p uctive 
— should see in breeding. 
oop 6 record Py the birds that raise 
squabs all through the winter, save the 
young from these pairs, and market 
the young from the birds that do not 
breed so rapidly. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Make money breeding PR squabs. 1917 mar- 
kets highest on record. Start at once. We teach 
_ you how to sell best aswell as how to. raise. 
‘Write at a5 3 this free book to the found- 
er scat a eam industry, ROCK SQUAB CO., 
ward St., a> idaaioade, Massachusetts. 


$8:55 World’s Champion 


“Save Delle City Incubator 


140- set, git $408. Segnigs a Walled—Self 
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you have 
from factory 


bars" FREE TRIAL 
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Extent of the honey see 
per bee-colony?— Numb 
you could handle? — What a a  saenoe 
bees are?— How the cityman keeps his? 
Write to us for the answers to these and 
other questions about the fascinating 
business of bee-k . We will also 
tell you how little it takes te make a 
start. We have a AR EE. ae 
it ludes jus 
_ SPECIAL OFFER what you need at 
TO BEGINNERS a price yor you can 
well afford even if you om your 
apiary for the fun of it. o matter if 
you’ve never seen bees storing their pre- 
cious hoard that means wogsg nits 
anyway. If you decide on a Root ou tfit, 
we'll see you through. Our 40 years 
successful ¢: ence in the business will 
be at your disposal all the time. 
Send for complete descriptive catalog 
THE A.L ROOTCO, Medina, Ohio 
seotoneey of ene in bees 






































Barns s at WHOLESALE 


ey Bay wholonale wan Senn very Ber berms, Guaranteed Costs 


1 pm i mr 
ma‘ Frames cut-to-fit for 


promptly. Complete—no extras. 


Write 
For 










section Bie ee ae 
akes no Sorbo differdice wie: where or ive 


State.seavorerrr® 


eoseseoee® 
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Seme More. Schools 


By William Draper Brinckloe 


HE architect laid the proof-sheet 
on the = of papers that crowded 

the desk. A 
‘*All@ight ?’’ queried the Editor. The 
architect nodded. “ Yes,all right; those 
seven schools will show up pretty nicely 
in the Apeit number, and I hope Our 
Folks will appreciate the trouble I took 

to get those plans,’’ 

“* Yes,— the expense lamshoulder- 
ing to give away those blue-prints,’’ 





The model two-room schoolhouse 


added the Editor humorously. ‘‘ Still, I 
I’ll have to send out 500, for that 
imean 600 better schools for the Farm 
Girls of America and the Wideawakes.”’ 
The architect laughed. ‘“‘ Well, then, 
why not show some more schools in the 
May number? I’ll fix upsome two-room 
plans, if you say so.”’ 
‘* All right !’’ agreed the Editor. 
So here are three typical two-room 
plans. Let’s run over them, briefly : 
The picture at the top shows.a school 
from an eastern state ; and Fig. 1 is the 
ix8 of this 
. building.. The 
two classrooms 
, are separated 
by a sliding 
partition so 
they may be 
thrown to- 
gether for any 
special exer- 
cise, such as the Bird Day ogram of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, At the 
rear are the cloak-rooms (marked C) 
and -a little book-room. Up from the 
front hall goes a stairway to the attic, 
where there is space for manual ‘train- 
ing and domestic science rooms, Another 
stairway leads down to the basement 
where fuel is kept. 
You’ll see that the windows are mostly 
on the left side of the classrooms—as 
they should be. 


The little D-s i MT: 

















“*breeze win- 

dows’’ in each 

end are meant CLASS 
for ventilation tox26 
during recess ; 
at other times 
they are closely 
shut and the Fig®2 
shades drawn 

down, so as not to hurt the eyes by 
wrong lights and shadows. 

Fig. 2 is a Middie West pian. D. 8. 
stands for domestic science, M. T. for 
manual training, and C for cloaks. All 
these rooms and the hall, too, can be 
thrown together by raising the — 
me gentry A good idea if the school- 

is wanted for] meetingsof any 
sort. Personally Ishould prefer to see two 


small cloak-rooms 
: - ; 
¢| LIDRARY.} -¢. 
- ad 








24 tea off the 
classrooms; 






kets and lunchb- 

CLASS CLASS oxes are often 
«30 23350 looted when left in 
Me the o hallway. 


Both of these 
plans have the 
classroom win- 

dows on the front ; 


ie TFT 
po to face south, this I be- 
Sasllidiet dante the <ielltieest capes. Sowe’ll 
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turn to Fig. 3—a plan copied (with some 
changes) from a Wnited States govern- 
ment bulletin. The letters stand for the 
same things as in Fig- 2; you'll notice 
the large library to the other 
feature. 

Now we. won’t. give free blue-prints 
this time, for if a district can afford to 
build a school of this, size it certainly 
can afford to pay. some competent.archi- 
tect to.prepare the plans. Indeed, we 
hope .you won’t copy any one of these 
three. sketches ; we want you and.your 
architect to use them as. suggestions 
and starting-points in working .up the 
sort of schoolhouse best sui to your 
particular needs. 

[NoTE: The Architect will be glad to 
answer questions about these designs, if 
astamped and self-addfessed envelope is 
enclosed. Address, WILLIAM DRAPER 
BRINCKLOE, Architect, Easton, Md. ] 


In Dreams 
By Helen M. Richardson 
I hear.as in a dream the robin’s-cail, 
Thelazy bee low droning fo its Jair ; 
See hollyhocks beside the garden wall, 
And creeping vines meandering every- 
where. 


As in a dream I hear the brooklet sing 
Its way along the. meadow where I 
stray <« 
To watch the bobolinks on airy wing 
Soar upward at the rosy dawn of day. 


I dream my-+way along the woodland 
path 
Where yesterday the Indian camp up- 
reared ; 
And later, asters like an aftermath 
Of summer blossoms, starry-eyed, ap- 


peared. 
Still dréaming, ’neath the hazy mystic 
veil 
Fair Indian summer spreads o’er all the 
land, 


I press my way along this woodland trail 
Seeking God’s handiwork to understand. 


We dream our way to happiness, I ween ;--- 
And here beside the firelight’s cheerful 
glow 
I live again in each familiar scene 
That made me happy in the long ago. 


Gumption and Grit 
By Vernon Records 
He made the farm a success, but he lacks 
a wife. Here’s hoping, George ! 
‘To what do you attribute your suc- 
cess ?’’ I inquired of Mr. ny Ymer. 
“ wg we and grit,’’ was his ready 
pv ““This farm was a gold mine and 
1 didn’t know it. You see,’’ he went on, 
‘‘when my father died and left me this 
place I was considered teetotally no 
good! Don’t blame my father. You 


'¢an’t make a diamond out of a lousy 


sow’s ear. When father lay upon his 
death-bed he called me to him arid whis- 
pered: ‘George, I still have faith in 
you ; turn over a new leaf; quit loafin 
and make this farm the best ever. An 
then don’t sell it. Good-bye, son.’ 
“The farm staggered under.a heavy 
mortgage. Farm products were then 
selling at depre prices. Mother was 
sick and there were constant doctor 
bills to pay. To make bad matters worse, 
the first storm of the winter came.’’ 
‘* What did do?’’ I was eager to 
learn how he ited that mor e. 
‘*T sat down and read The Farm Jour- 
nal,’’ he i camry a I 
purchased good hens. ter I pur- 
chased eight brood sows. Spring came ; 
it always does. I with 
200 pounds of steam. The days were so 
short in June that I worked by lantern 


question that I couldn’t speak. 
‘tered 


MAY,’ 1917 


light. That year 'we sawed off the north- 
west quarter of the mortgage. 

**T found out that bard work never 
killed any one. Life is a joke! It’s 
exactly what you make it. Suppose I 
haven’ tsufficient food, and my clothesare 
in rags—the joke ison me. ‘Well, I firmly 
determined to put that farm on a better 
paying basis the second year, and I did. 

“I practised the art of caponizing, of 
turkey culture, of raising i, Luckily 
for me I didn’t have the big-head about 
hogs—I did not believe that all I had to 
do was to feed ’em, open the gate, and 
then let them run quickly from piggy 
to pork-chops. : 

“Don’t ever go at farming in a half- 
hearted way, I kept saying to myself,— 
engage in the business heart and soul, 
determined to win. I have sat up and 
administered medicine to a sick neighbor 
all night long, and the next day toiled 
from daylight to dark. It’s gratifying 


to learn'what theroughbreds neighbors 
are. They are what you:make them ; 
mine are worth their weight ingold. 

“*T sdld all but one horse and purchased 
a farm tractor. 


Now I was prepared to 











**I didn’t believe that all I had to do 
was to feed ’’em, open the gate, and 
then let them run quickly from 
piggy to pork-chops”’ 


do the community puuring. My neigh- 
bors were skeptical at first. I demon- 
strated my tractor’s ability to do the 
work,:and do it ‘well. My neighbors ap- 
proved, and I got busy. I employed a 
mechanician to help me, and received a 
clear profit on my investment. 

‘*With plenty of barn manure and a 
gasoline pump-jack, I fertilized and irri- 
gated the truck patch. Later I bought 
a small motor truck, and made the round 
— to town in two hours instead of half 
aday. ‘Minutes-count on the farm, and 
hours are golden. I farmed every avail- 
able foot of that land. I profited much 
by the experience of others. Most of 
my helpful information I received from a 
careful reading of The Farm Journal. 
That is.an.excellent paper, and one must 
be progressive to keep abreast of it; 
its g on ee oe kept me hustling. 

‘‘T was determined 
foremost farmers in my state. Pre- 
paredness stood me in hand the following 
summer. The European unpleasantness 
happened. I had tons of farm produce 

for market. Prices soared; I 
h the more. I didn’t rob our farm. 
The motor truck was never allowed to 
return empty. Lime and fertilizer were 
passhansd while prices were low. The 
ime T applied immediately ; the fertilizer 


Is away. Can yous t an 
further improvements ?’’ Mr. a sud- 
denly inquired. 

I was so flabbergasted at his emery 

mut- 

2 1ething that must have sounded 
like a discouraged tom-cat in a_barrel. 
Then. I recovered my voice. 

‘* You couldn’t.make further improve- 
ments with a.safety razor. You need a 
wife Les I nelsaengaeeie. me 

se By ly, re Yi ’? said .Mr. 
Yer sainively. : 


> 





to be one of the 
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HE NEW 4 IN 1 ROOFING 


ERE’S something new in 
roofing. Everlastic Multi- 
Shingles, which permit 

the laying of four shingles in one 
operation. 

Their use reduces labor, im- 
-provesthe accuracy of the work 
and requires only five nails 
for each strip of 


red-hot coal on top of them 
and leave it there until it is 
cold; the shingles will smoke, 
but will never ignite. 


How Made and Packed 


Everlastic Multi- Shingles are 
manufactured in_ strips 32% 


It is also used for lining valleys, 
covering ridge-poles, etc., when Ever- 
lastic Multi-Shingles’ or Everlastic 
Tylike-Shingles are used. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


This is our most popular “rubber” 
roofing and is made of the very best 
grade of waterproofed felt. Light in 

weight, easy to 





four shingles. 
Not only that, 
but when Ever- 
lastic Multi- 
Shinglesareused 
you get not less 


than double thick- 





EVERLASTIC 


MULTI-SHING 


handle and, wher- 
ever this character 
of roofing is desired, 
you cannot make a 
better selection than 


Everlastic. 

It comes in one-, 
two- and three-ply 
weights, each roll 








néss over every 
part of the roof, except cut- 
outs, and triple thickness where 
the wear is the heaviest. 

No painting or staining will 
ever be required on Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles, for the color is 
the beautiful natural red or 
green of -the crushed slate 
which the rains of all the ages 
cannot wash away. 


Handsome and Durable 


As to looks, no handsomer 
roofing has ever been devised. 
The crushed slate on the sur- 
face catches the sunlight, giving 
life to the coloring. Richer in 
effect than wood shingles, much 
more durable, and lower in 
final cost. 

For residences, bungalows 
and buildings of every kind 
where a handsome, durable, 
economical roof is required, 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles are 
ideal. They are exceedingly 
effective with stucco or con- 
crete construction. 


Fire-Resisting 


One important feature about 
these shingles is that they are 
fire-resisting.. You can lay a 


. Largest 


Manufacturers 
= the ace of 


Roofing ateriats 


eZ 
New York Chieago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Cineinnati_ . Pi * 
Kansas.City Minneapolis Nashville 


THE PATERSON ae Co,, ae: 
Vancouver . John, N. 


Ai 
wa Company 


etroit 
Salt Lake City 
Montreal T 
Halifax, N.S. 


inches long by 10 inches wide, 
and have self-spacing cut-outs 
4 inches deep by % inch wide, 
as shown in illustration. On the 
roof they look like individual 
shingles and the effect is very 
beautiful 

They are packed in cartons 
weighing about 95 lbs.. Two 
cartons carry sufficient to cover 
100 square feet of completed 
roof when laid with four inches 
exposed to the weather. 

Anyone ‘can lay Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles. No skilled labor 


or special tools are required. 


Everlastic Tylike-Shingles 


These are regulat slate-surfaced 
shingles, made of the same material 
as the Everlastic Multi-Shingle, size 
8 x 12% inches. They have been a 
favorite roofing for many years in all 
parts of the country. 

A charming roof or siding for any 
building. Very durable and attractive. 
Easy to lay; will not split-or curl; red 
or green, as you prefer. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


The samé material as above, but in 
rolls 32 inches wide and 40 feet 6 inches 
long. Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roof- 
ing makes a beautiful roof and requires 
no painting. 

Send for 


Illustrated 
Booklet 


St. Louis 
Birmi 
Seattle ‘eoria 


ancy, Ne 


Boston 


containing enough 
to cover 100 square feet of roof. . Nails 
and cement packed in each roll. 


Free Booklet 


If your dealer does not carry Ever- 

tic Roofings, write us and we will 
send you illustrated folder telling 
more about them and advising you 
where they can be purchased. 





Some Barrett. Specialties 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


hong best and most economical se made 
“rubber” and metal roofings, an 

exposed surface of of all kinds. 1 is is elastic, 

ive and will not rub, crack or peel. 


Elastigum Waterproof Cement 


Wheteuse there is @leak you need Elasti- 
a hun erent mane. 

Fast ihe 2 ned for j joining ~~ relining gu Ft: 

ters ant chimneys. 

e apply. 18 is acid , damp- snout 

an it sticl 


Carbosota Creosote Oil 


You can add many years to the life of all 

expeseds meepewerk A using Carbosota 

Grade-One Creosote Oil. Being in liquid 

form it is easily applied. No expensive 
method required. 


= 


and Cow-Spray 
free from 








Booklets ainda any 
of these products free 
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Scanty Rations and Hunger Are 
Not Assets of a Nation at War 


[The following appeal was made to Congress the 
day after the President's message was delivered 
to the first session of the 65th Congress on April 
2d, wherein he summoned that body todeciare that 
a state of war existed between the United States 
and Germany. Our Folks who approve of our 
message (which was sent to the ident also) 
may well use their influence with the President 
and Congress and among their neighbors, in favor 
of the policy outlined by us.] 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: The 
proposal for universal compulsory mili- 
tary training and service, however wise 
waa! necessary it may appear to military 
and naval men, and to you, is likely to 
meet with strong opposition throughout 
the country, the idea being entirely new 
and contrary to our traditions and prin- 
ciples. 

hat every able-bodied man and woman 
of the United States should do his or her 
share in fitting the country for defense, 
and in defending it against any foe that 
might wrongfully venture to attack us 
on land or sea, is not a question open 
for discussion—every patriotic lover of 
his country agrees to that; but military 
and naval training is not the only thing 
to be considered. 

Our industrial] establishments must be 
kept running, but it is of equal, if not 
greater, importance, that our food sup- 
ply shall be maintained to an extent 

equate to the needs of all our popula- 

tion. A shortage of food has proven 
the greatest danger to the countries of 
Europe in the present conflict, and wauld 
be so here in case of war, if many farm 
jaborers should be drafted into the army 
and navy and be drawn into munition 
factories, to say nothing of the great 
increase in the cost of living to every- 
body. 
Our farms must be made to produce 
abundant food, not only for our own peo- 
ple but to succor the famished millions 
of Europe. For us to supply food for 
those who are fighting battles for democ- 
racy abroad is better than to send an 
army to multiply the horrors of blood- 
soaked battlefields. Should farm labor 
be depleted the national defense will be 
enfeebled. 

Since a considerable number of our 
people’ are conscientiously opposed to 
war, any bill passed by Congress for 
compulsory military training and ser- 
vice should provide that such pacific 
persons should be enlisted and trained in 
the art of producing food and raiment 
for the people, and they should be put 
to work. A peaceful army of this kind 
devoted to productive mdustry would 
play a part in defense of the nation not 
less essential than thet of the army and 
navy. 

The reclaiming of land, the conserv- 
ing of forests, the building of national 
reads and internal waterways, and the 
tilling of the soil for its fructification, 
are occupations that would — the 
highest honor u en those engage in them 
— hasten to bring the cruel war to an 
end. 

Soldiers for this army should be sworn 
into , So ay ~~ a term 
equal to that required in military train- 
ing and service, and they .should be 
made to do their full part, and be read 
always for any future government call 
for service. 

At this time there is such a paucity of 
labor on our farms that full.crops can 
not be ree the coming season, and 
it would be folly to draw from that 
source to fill the ranks of the army or 
navy without providing substitutes. 
Congress in its wisdom can surely devise 
some workable system that will enable 
_all the people without friction to do their 
part. ~ 

Some now upon the farms, having no 
ee a war, will join the mili- 
tary nevy ranks in preference to 
staying on the farms, but probably an 





equal, or greater, number of those now | 


engaged in industrial pursuits, would be 
glad to take. their places and do their 

uty there; thus farming operations 
can on in full, perhaps added, force. 

If Mr. Chamberlain will amend his 
plan and give the country both a militant 
and a peaceful army, and Congress puts 
the measure through, criticism and op- 
position will be disarmed; and our 
people, who by nature and iniferitance 
desire to obey the Christian mandate, 
‘*Thou shalt not kill,’’ may serve their 
country in a way equally as brave, hon- 
orable and useful, as those who take up 
arms. There need be noconcern that most 
men of fighting age will prefer work on 
the farm to training in military camps 
or engaging in military manceuvres and 
conflicts, for they will not. 

Again, gentlemen of the Congress, do 
not strip our farms of men unless you 
provide others to take their places ; the 
food supply must not fail. 

Scanty rations and hunger are not 
assets of a nation at war. 

Respectfully submitted, 


hrlbrner Chinayr 


The Farm Journal Office, 
Philadelphia, April, 1917. 
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OCKS—Thompson's fine barred. Eggs 100, $6. Special Mat- | 


ings $5 per 15. Geese Eggs 25c. E. 8. Souder, Souderton, Pa. 





HICKS. S.C. Buff Leg., ete, 7¢ up. Guar. safe delivery. 
Cireular Free. Jacob Neimond, Box 1, McAlisterville, Pa. 





Legs., Rks., Reds, Mins. & Wyns. Special; May & June. 
Free Catalog. Glick's Poultry Farms, Smoketown, Pa. 





R. I. Reds D. J. Lambert, a R. I. 
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Buy Early This Year 


‘THs year, American farm- 
ers have need of first-class 
equipment in harvesting ma- 


chines, twine, and binder re- 
airs. Buy none but. well-known, 
ong-tried machines and buy early. 
The early buyer alone can 5 sure 
of securing the necessary repairs 
and new machines to take care of 
his grain harvest. 


Buy good twine, and buy it now. 
This is no time to be thinking about 
saving acent or two on twine, but to think 
of the dollars that good twinge will save in 
the field. Our advice to every farnier is 
to buy at once the full amount he is going 
to need, and not alone to wn hy but to go 
to the dealer, get it, and e it home. 

Champion, Deering, McCormick, 
Milwaukee, and ‘Gobelins binders 
now cost less: in the amount of farm 
—— required to buy them than ever 

fore. But prices of all manufactured 
goods are likely to go higher without 
much warning, while there is no chance 
at all for them to go lower this season. 
The safe thing to do, therefore, is to buy 
now, at present prices, for immediate 
delivery. 


Your local dealer has done his'share to 
insure the harvesting of your grain. See 
him as soon as you can and arrange for 
the repairs, twine, or new machines you 
are going to need this year. 


International Harvester Company 
of America _ 
CHICAGO incorporated) 


USA 














AYBILT 5S. C. Leghorns—large, great layers, pure white. 
Eggs. Chicks. Everfresh Egg Farm, Box J, Ionia, Mich. 


BABY CHICK 18 Varieties, catalog free. Desk F. 


Nerth Side Poultry Co., Allentown, Pa. 








CHICKS 2:2..23 


THFIN POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY, DEPT. 22, “TIFFIN, OHIO. 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1917 

Has 200 pages ; with many colored plates of fowls 
true to life ; tells about chickens, ineubators, poul- 
try hou etc. Price lic. Money back if not satis- 
fied. oe. Shoemaker, Box 601, Freeport, Il. 


aS CENTS A ROD 
ae 26-inch Hog Fence; 
24<c. arod 
88 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
ences. Low prices Bar Wire 






















Pace Box 127 MORTON, ILLS. &= 
Throttle-Governed 


WEBE \VALVE-IN- HEAD 
KEROSENE ENGINE 


seve yous mee IN sue. 20er, All 1917 Weber Engines 
foprovement, the “ Weberator.” 
es Kerosene ent to 











Coop 
he dl 





You can do this by owning an 
one tthnewttoltn oad 
mills,.and sell most : 
of the flour used in ‘ 
your communi 
The American 


Mi M 
the ‘sosstion in 





makes better, purer 

= whiter flour at 
ess cost, so gives 

you greater profits, ‘ 

One man without 

previous milling experience can run it. 


AMERICAN salGcrsinea 
MARVEL MILL 


When you purchase an American (Midget) Marvel Mil) 
become a member of the Community Marvel Millers ane 
r flour up under our na- 
““FLavo,"’ ae shown below. 
Your mill isthen inspeeted every 80 days by our Service 
Department to keep you up toquality. Westart you off 
end practically make your 

success assured, 










Williams, California owner, 
made $3,804 net in 6 months. 
Many like this. 

This is one of the most per- 
manent money-making busi- 
ness opportunities today. It 
can be yours if you have as 
much as $2,000 to invest. 
Sizes of mills, 15, 25, 40, 50, 75 
and 100 barrels per day. Pow- 
er required, from 6 h. p. up. 

Sol@ on cash or easy pay- 
ment te: end 80 days free 
‘trial given. 

Write for **The Story ofa 
Wonderful Flour Mil),"’ expe- 
riences of own and our 
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LAW FOR THE FARM 

Death of one person in home of an- 
other. Recording will. Husband’s 
desertion of wife, etc. 


[Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each in 
its turn if of interest to the general reader ; but 
there will be so many questions that printed an- 
swers may be long delayed. Those who want an 
immediate reply by mail should remit one dollar, 
addressed “Law Department,” this office] 

A. H. THROCKMORTON. 


EATH of One Person in Home of 
Another: I have been told that if 
one person dies in the home of an- 

other, the latter is entitled to $50. Is 
this true ? Y. Z., New Jersey. 
No. There is no such rule of law. 


Reeording Will: Must a will be re- 
corded before the death of a testator to 
make it valid? READER, Missouri. 

No. The recordation of a will before 
the death of the testator is not neces- 
sary to make it valid. In fact, in most 
states wills may not be recorded at all 
before the death of the testator, and in 
the few states in which such recordation 
is authorized by’ statute, it is merely for 
the purpose of preserving the will and 
thus securing its enforcement upon the 
testator’s death. 


Husband’s Desertion of Wife ; Rights 
in Wife’s Land : A husband left his wife 


in Kentucky more than five years ago 


and went to another state. On two occa- 
sions since he has’sent her money. Once 
she returned it, and once she kept it. 
In the meantime, neither party has ob- 
tained a divorce and the wife has inher- 
ited a farm from her mother. What 
are the rights of the husband and wife 


a y in the farm? 
entucky. SUBSCRIBER. 


The wife'is entitled to the use and | 


management of the farm entirely free 
from the control of her husband. Should 
she die, however, leaving her husband 
alive undivorced, he would be enti- 
tled to one-third of the land in value for 
his lifetime, and she could not deprive 
him of this interest by will or otherwise. 


Validity of Deed from Minor: Where 
a father conveys a tract of land to his 
twenty-year-old son and takes a deed 
back. from the son, is the second deed 
and is the title to the land in the 
ather or in the son? 
Itinois.. SUBSCRIBER. 
The deed from the minor son to the 
father conveys the title to the father, 
subject to the right of the son to avoid 
the deed within a reasonable time after 
becoming of age. If, therefore, a rea- 
sonable time has elapsed since the son 
has become of age and he has not 
avoided the deed, the father has a good 
title. A careful purchaser, however, 
would refuse to accept the deed from 
the father unless the son also released 


: or aimed any rights he might have 
ap wp angetyn fe : 


‘ 





d, as otherwise the purchaser 
would at least run the risk of being 


sued by the grantor’s son, and might | 


also have difficulty in finding some one 
willing to buy the land from him in the 
event he should wish to sell. 4 


Rights to Tree Falling Across Line: 
A B buy adjoining lots of land, but 
before either of them bought, a large 
tree that = been standing * r lot 
bought was uprooted a , SO 
that at < time of the sale of the lots 
it was lying artly on A’s lot, partly 
across B’s, partly in the street. Is 
A entitled to the entire tree, or only to 
the part which remains on his lot? 

; SUBSCRIBER. 

The general rule of law is that the 

purchaser of real estate acquires title 
to the land and to everything that is 
attached to it so as oe ae ae 
it. The tree, while standing, belonged 








to the owner of the land on .which it 


was, and it did not cease to be his prop- 
erty when it blew over. Certainly,. if 
it remained attached to the soil at the 
roots, the title to the entire tree passed 
to the purchaser of the lot to which it 
was thus attached. If not attached to 
the soil at the roots, there might be 
some question between A and the former 
owner of the land as to the title to the 
tree, but it would seem that no title to 
— pe of the tree could be asserted 
y B. : 














teries, 10-Year Guarantee. Most eal engine ever 

built. Engine book free. A postal ge it. W) today. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

S21 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 











SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get. my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—allabout Paint and Painting 
for Durability free you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me. Deo it now. 
I can save you money. tisfaction Guaranteed. 


O. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymeuth St., Brooklyn, 4. ¥. 








Meeting the Universal Need 


In the high passes of the 


mountains, accessible only to 
the ing pioneer and the 
sure-foo' burro, there are 


telephone linemen stringing 
wires. 
Across bays or rivers a flat- 


bere boat is nag oO 
the m bearing cables 
and oo than beneath the 
water. 

Over the sand-blown, tree- 
less desert a truck train plows 


its way with telephone material 
and supplies. 


Through dense forests line- 
men are trees and cut- 
ting a swath for lines of wire- 


laden poles. 








Vast telephone extensions 
are ing simultaneously 
in waste places as well as 
in the thickly populated com- 
munities, 

These betterments are cease- 
less and they are voluntary, 
requiring the expenditure of 
almost superhuman imagina- 
tion, energy and large capital. 

In the Bell organization, be- 
sides the army of manual 
toilers, there is an army of 
experts, including almost the 
entire gamut of human labors. 
These men, scientific prac- 
tical, are constantly inventing 


means for ing the num- 
berless new of the 
telephone using public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 









Universal Service 
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OUR PRIVATE BOX 


—-——,-_—__ — 


GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and pay 
for five or ten years in advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying for 
The Farm Journal any subscriber may, notify us 
to stop the paper, and the full amount paid for 
the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any reason, 
or for NO reason, and the unused proportion of the 
amount paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

















This emblem of sturdy fair dealing 
constantly reminds. our advertisers of 
the Fair Play notice over on the front 
page. No matter what or how you buy, 
whether through dealer or direct by 
mail, if a thing is advertised in The 
Farm Journal you can put your trus 
in the advertiser. 


If this paragraph is marked, it means 
that this copy is sent you as a sample, 
and that we believe you should sub- 
scribe. One of our representatives will 
call at once, or if he does not turn up 
quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates on the first page. 


Several of Our Folks have asked me 
to tell them who were the winners of 
the automobiles and other rewards 
which I gave away on February 17. As 
I announced this and the other contests 
on this page, it seems fair that I should 
give the names of the winners on this 

e also, in spite of the fact that space 
is sO limited. 

: The First Reward, an Overland automobile, 
was won by J. I. Campbell, Norwood, N. C.; 
and the Second,.a Ford, by Dr. A. T. Hart, 
Union Level,.Va. The other rewards were 
won by the following persons: Clyde T. Stahel, 
Lexington, Ky.; P. R. Chartier, Mayfield, 
N, Y.; John J. Mullowney, Paxtang, Pa.; Mrs. 
H. Peterson, Somerville; N. J.; C. A. Erdley, 
Jr., Mifflinburg, Pa.; Rev. C. L. Chapman, 
Clay City, Ind.; Luke B. Mohan, Minersville, 
Pa.; Alfred Steward, Jr., Salem, N. J.; Vernie 
Fourman, Arcanum, O.; J: W. Etchison, Cana, 
N. C.; B. N. Keller, McAlisterville, Pa.; H. B. 
Smith, Jr., Monterey, Mass.; A. W. Gwin, 
Jim Falls, Wis. 

If possible, I will give in the June Farm 
Journal the list of those who won the 
rewards in the contest ending April 14. 


Picture-Name Game 
they are—the Judges’ list of best 
titles for the pictures 
Get out your checking sheets, Con- 
testants, and see .where you stand. 
Here are the titles which our four com- 
petent and unbiased Judges have jointly 





Here 


agreed upon. Note that in four cases 
y have declared two titles to be 
“equally best.’’ , 
. _*Pieture- . : 
No. ‘ale Title - 
A ¥ 
1 - te <! 
* {| Amo ik Choads. 
2. ‘ ‘The Rumbave. 
8. Among the Roses, 
4. Old Age. 
5. Over the Waves. 
6 A Warning Note. 
: evar 
nN, ie. 
9. After Ponenere: 
a0, | Making Hex. 
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12. The Racer. 
18. | Prepared To Strike. 
14. Off the Barn. 
15. The Moon and the Lake 
16. The Horsewoman. 
17: Enough for Both. 
1g, { The Mountain Climber. 
* | At the Top. 
19. ! Swimming and Diving. 
“4 Water Sports. 
20. The Close of Day. 
21. The Singer. 
22. The Tryst. 
23. The Angler. 
24. At Bay. 
JOHN Forp, 
Committee } RAYMOND MACNEILLE, 
of Judges }) PAUL M. PEARSON, 


CHRISTIAN F, REISNER. 


Instructions for Using the Checking Sheet 


Take for example the correct (‘‘best’’) 
answer to Picture No. 24, the last on the 
list above, which is ‘‘At Bay.’’ Let us 
suppose that for Picture No. 24 you have 
selected three titles and that one of the 
three is ‘‘At Bay.’’ This is the best title 
for the picture, according to the Judges, 
and you will therefore mark on the 
Checking Sheet in the column headed 
‘*Number Correct,’’ opposite to ‘‘ Pic- 
ture No. 24,’’ the figure 1. As the other 
two titles you submitted for this picture 
are incorrect, you will place in the col- 
umn headed ‘‘ Number Incorrect’’ the 
figure 2. Then do this same thing for 
each of the pictures in turn. 

If for any particular picture you have 
submitted only one title and that the cor- 
rect one, then enter in the ‘‘ Correct ’’ 
column the figure 1, and in the ‘‘ Incor- 
rect’’ column a cipher. ‘ 

If no one of the titles you selected 
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for any. particular picture is the ‘‘best’’ 
title, then in the ‘‘Correct’’ column 
place a cipher, and in the ‘‘ Incorrect ’’ 
column place the figure 3, or whatever 
number of titles you submitted for that 
picture. 

You will see that for each of the Pic- ; 
tures Nos. 1, 10,18 and 19 the Judges ; 
have selected two titles as ‘‘ equally ; = 
best.’’ If you have selected both of . & 
those titles for that picture, then place ; @ 
in the ‘‘Correct’’ column the figure 2; . @ 
if you have given only one of them, the . @ 
figure 1. The titles which are not in 4 
the Judges’ list go in the ‘‘ Incorrect ’”’ : 
column as before. 


When you have checked all of your 
answers with the correct list and en- 
tered the result in the proper places on a 
thé Checking Sheet, oe go all over ss 
it again very carefully, until you are 
sure that you are right. Then add the 
total of each column and write it in 
the spaces marked ‘‘ Total Correct ’’ and 
‘* Total Incorrect.’’ Now add these two 
totals together and write in the space ; © 
marked ‘‘ Grand Total of all titles sub- . a 
mitted.’’ Sign the Checking Sheet with . 
your name and address and mail in a 
sealed envelope, two cents postage, to the 
Picture Game Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

If you send in two or more sets of . @ 
answers you must submit a separate . @ 
Checking Sheet for each. You must con- 3 
sider each set of answers by itself, and 
without reference to any other, just as 
if each set was submitted by a different 
person. 

We want you to have plenty of time 
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r ATENT be valuable. Write me. No 


attorney’s fee until patent is allowed. Estab. 1882. 
“Inventor's Guide’’ FREE. Franklin H. Hough, 
618 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WHAT YOU INVENT. It may | 








R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO., asronnevs, 


Mechanical, Electrical and Chemica] Experts. 
731-739 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Bush Car Delivered Free 
Lid ph ar 














Canada Offers 


160 Acres Land 
Free to Farm Hands 


Bonus of Western Canada Land 
to Men Who Assist in Maintain- 
ing Needed Grain Production. 
The demand for farm labor in Canada is so great 
that as an inducement to secure at once the neces- 
sary help required, Canada will give one hundred 
and sixty acres of land free as a homestead 
and allow the farm laborer, who files on land, to 
apply the time he is working for other farmers as 
residence duties, the same as if he had lived on the 
land he had applied for. This offer made only to 
men working on Canadian farms for at least 6 
months during 1917, thus reducing the necessity of 
actual residence to 2 years instead of 3 years, as 
under usual conditions. This appeal for farm 
help is in no way connected with enlistment for 
military service but solely to secure farm laborers 
to increase agricultural output. A wonderful op- 
portunity to earn good wages while securing a 


‘farm. _Canadian government will pay all fare over 


one cent per mile from St. Paul and Duluth to 
Canadian destination. Information as to low rail- 
way rates, etc., may be had on application to any 
of the following Canadian Govt. agents: ~ 

F. A. Harrison, 210 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa 


0. G, RuTLeper, St., Syracuse, N. ¥ 
W. S. Neruery, Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Qhio. 
CJ , 112 W. Adams St., 


- 
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The Bat Rese 
Is the Cheapest to Buy 


because every foot of Columbian is made 
trom Righeaualty long fibre, honestly and carefully manu- 
fact into Rope and Twine. el S 
The satisfaction you get from using Columbian. will 
make you a constant user. s 
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= to do this checking, but we are very the answers you sent us, so you must of answers separately; you must senda 
anxious to: -: names of the mail your Checking Sheet to us not Checking Sheet for each set; you must 
winners -in the July Farm Journal...To later than May 15, and as much earlier be careful and accurate ; and you must 
do this will mean a lot of work, for we as sible. mail Checking Sheets not later than 
must compare your Cheeking Sheet with emember, you must considereachset midnight of May 15. 











5 .. »&eeext Fair List Prices =: = 6 < Fair treatment =a) 


‘Ubbsewrition by GOODRICH 
Good Faith — 


The Fair Treatment Guarantee— 
the pledged good faith of The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Com eri gg oaocow the slightest 

shadow of a-risk off Goodrich Black Safety 
| Tread Tires. | 









ale You must get full value service 
; i from a Goodrich tire, or Goodrich wants it 
aN back forthwith. 


Then Goodrich FAIR TREATMENT steps 

up and squares the debt of that tire—squares it 

pay and generously with a liberal adjustment, 
nd to satisfy you. 


For Goodrich accepts as the Company’s debt. 
of honor an obligation of tire service, worthy of the 
best fabric tire made. : 


There are no conditions, no catch words to Good- 
rich’s world wide invitation: 


“Send back to Goodrich 
ANY Goodrich tire you 
believe owes you ing.”’ 


ingcteis The B. F.Goodrich Rubber Co. 
‘OU Rin 7 Akron, Ohio 
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Also maker of the Celebrated tires 
on which Dario Resta won the Official 
1916 National Automobile Racing 
Championship, Silvertown Cord Tires 


“Best inthe Long Run” 
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VINCENT’S BUDGET 


The things that make for happiness are 
the little things 


HEN you drive down a fence-post 
think, ‘‘I must do this the very 


best I can, or I shall fail in my 
bigge er undertaking by and by.’ 
e only difference I ever could see in 


setting posts big end down, is that for” 


the sake of carrying out 
my notion I have to hew 
away a lot more wood 


little end down. Big end 


rot off in time, and I be- 
lieve that if you set two 
side by side, one upside 
down the other right end 
up, and watch them both, you will have 
to keep your eyes peeled close to tell 
which goes down first. 

A potato crate is about the right height 
to stand on when pounding down posts, 
but lay a good wide board across the top 
before you step up on it. 

This is a good month to sharpen tools 
and make a few gates. The amount of 
good, honest, one-man strength that is 
wasted every day in opening and shut- 
ting barways is enough to break a man’s 
heart, if he cares anything about the 
good of his fellows. 





BE. L. Vincent 





than I do when [| set it | 


or little end up, it will | 


When the handle to the big beetle gets | 


a split in it, don’t try to nail the s 


linter | 


down or cut the sharp endof it off, leav- | 


ing a dangerous sliver behind. Take the 
broken handle right out and put ina 
new one. Much better than to sit up 
nights with a wounded hand. 

avery year, from May till September, 
while haying and harvesting are going on, 
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of all. Isn’ " it true that we get lots 
more happiness out of the little things 
—the ald ben with her dozen pure-white 
chicks just out of the nest, the first 
robin or song-sparrow in the spring, the 
warm kiss of our little ones on our lips, 
and the kindly words and cheery faces 
of those we love ?—these are worth more 
than diamonds and gold. They are our 
real blessings—these and the good turn 
we do other folks. We never shall have 
bigger ones in this old world. 
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We  manufac- 
ehuie’a as ; Woo wee 
and Farm Fence. Sell direct, shipping to 
users only at manufacturers’ prices. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 905 10thSt. ‘Terre Haute, ol 
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SSS 


This sealed ment container identifies 
the GENUINE McQuay-Norris 
Piston Rings. Garage and 
repair men can give youimmediate service. 
If you have any difficulty getting them, 
write us. We'll see you are supplied. 
FREE “To Have and to Hold 
BOOKLET Power.” You needit. 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2822 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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rpersepeet AL FENCE 


ttractive, Strong, Durable, 

all steel, for iaenn Churehes 
- Seevevk ane igggeg or Cemeteries. Costs less than 
TTT ender A wood. SinBoY TO VOU at 










damage to any in Tiding ies 


led’ to 
se on tie cable cable. Lightning Et ‘tree. 
eo BART ASTERNS co. 
1635 Monadnock Chicago, Minois. 


S HINR Gets There First 










Columbia 


Batteries 


As with 
your motor- 
boat, so with 
your tractor, 
auto or sta- 
tionary en- 
gine—for de- 
pendability 
use Colum- 
bias. - GENERAL IGNITION 


National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fahnestoek spring-clip bind- 
ing posts, no extra char: 













































“* This is a good month to shan tools 
and make a few handy gates’’ 


we hear of farm accidents, and nearly 
always they are the most unexpected 
possi i. as well as very largely avoid- 
able. Let’s not leave the latehstring 
hanging out for bad things to come in 
and lay us up all summer. 

‘‘He is a cheery little fellow, isn’t 
he?’’ That is what folks said of a:slim, 
peeked-faced boy who used to go with 
the cows to nthe rom the ee a morn- 
img and evenin ... Aas don’t you sup- 
pose that a folks heard 
this boy aiatie = looked into his 
pleasant face, went about their work a 
bit more happily than they would if he 
had alwaya b had. a snap and a growl in 
his voice? Smiles butter the whole day. 


How natural it is when we start in to | 


count our blessings, to think first of all 


ALL FISHERMEN HAVE BEEN 
\ eee THE SAME 
_ = 13 oh, SINCE 1ZAAH WALTON 
Y ag) ee F PLAYED THE GAME. 
Ka “\ THEY MAY COME HOME ALL 
A, TIRED AND BURNED 
4 WITHOUT A FISH TO GIVE 
THEM GLORY 
BUT FISHER NEVER YET RETURNED 
WITHOUT A MOST AMAZING STORY. 


of the money in the bank, the ret 
: to eat and the big farm and its 
ne 
"Way down in our hearts we know, 
though, that these are oe 
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Saved From the Ruins 


EAR Farm Journal: A cyclone went 
through here Sunday, March 11th, 
and turned my home upside down— 

standing it on its roof, e have lost 
about aren 

but our family an 
nerve. That is 
something to be 
) thankful for. My 
oldest sons ran- 
sacked ruins and 
found a book which 
I prize. My foot 
a _— caught rend 
“ F -.» the range an ot 
ratio: Raye tle coals burned the 
entire sole, poet and part of ankle. Heal- 






ing. vag Bo 9." + 

he k mentioned is the Biggle 
Swine Book, which I am sending you. 
Would like to have a new cover put on 





ik :; ———! 
The ruins where the book was found 


it; any charges I will make good. Also 
kindly’ send me another copy of the 
March Farm Journal. Thanking you 
in advance, I am, sincerely, 
Cincinnati, O. F. A. MAYHEW. 


Reducing Cost of “‘ Tater ’’ Seed 


Many of Our Folks, prompted by the 
high price of Irish potatoes, have:writ- 
ten to ask how to grow them success- 
fully in their gardens, yards or vacant 
lots. These folks point out that 
seed potatoes are scarce and high in 
price, and ask whether there is not some 
method of reducing the cost of seed. 

Yes, dear folks, the cost of seedin 
ean be greatly reduced if, instead o 
using large pieces for planting, you 
cut from potatoes small cone - shaped 

ieces of flesh, each containing an eye. 

n this way only from one-fourth to one- 
fifth of the flesh of the potato will be 





Sa > 


e cone method saves seed, but 
you'll need to use extra care to get 
@ crop 


needed to provide seed, and the remainder 
can be cooked for table use. These cones 
range from one-fifth to one-seventh of 
an ounce in weight, whereas, under the 
usual methods, the sets range from 
three-fourths to two ounces in weight. 

To plant a plot 50 x 100 feet, or ap- 
proximately one-ninth of an acre, in 
the old. way would call for nearly two 
bushels of seed. Therefore, the method 
of using the cones and eyes and cooking 
the remainder of the flesh becomes a 


even when a small’ 
area is to be planted. 

Under this plan it. is not necessary to 
epare the seed.all at one time. From 
day to the cones for seeding can be 
cut from the potatoes as they are being 
prepared for the table. These cuttings 
should. be spread out on a piece of: on 

they 


in a moderately cool room (about 5 
e. —that is, until the cut sur- 
e “on aa dry. ..A- day .or..two 


= 


allowed to. remain there until 


gee 


should suffice for this, and then they 





Pp ATENTS That Protect and Pay 

Send Sketch or Model for Search, 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FRE E 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. ©. 


F Vv 
posTeto 


m™ -to-Make-Money”’ 
folder, and latest 
WITTE Engine 

prices. Ed.H. Wi 


should be put in a shallow box or tray 
and placed where it is still cooler. Any 
storage condition that will insure them 
against frost on the one hand and undue 
shriveling on the other, should prove 
satisfactory. 

When cones are used more thorough 
preparation of the soil is necessary; 
such small pieces in rough, lumpy or 
dried-out soil have little chance to live, 
let alone make a crop. 

Generally speaking, the smaller the 
size of the set the closer it should be 
planted in the row if maximum yields 
are to be secured. Cones may be ex- 
ected to give the best yields if not 
spaced more than ten to twelve inches 
apart in the row, and if planted not 
deeper than two inches. For horse 
cultivation have the rows three feet 
apaeys or two and one-half feet apart 
if the patch is to be hand hoed.- 

















1627 Oakland Ave., Kansas Ie : 
1e27 Empire Bide, Pittsburgh, Pas 











A Hesecur%: “show me” attitude 
pervades the Middle West. 
Therefore, the prevalence of 
Firestone Tires on the corn belt 
farms is one of the strongest 
recommendations for Most Miles 
per Dollar. Forthe man who makes 
300d on the Middle Western farm 
does not accept hearsay. He proves 


things by his personal trial. 


You'll do well to follow his ex- 
ample, Put Firestone Tires on the 
four wheels of your car and see 
what an increased mensure of 
economy, safety, comfort and 
appearance is yours. 


Write for our Free Book,” Mileage 
Talks,” No.34. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
Akron,Ohio Branchesand Dealers Everywhere 
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OUR COUNTY AGENTS 


NUMBER of criticisms of the work 

of County Agents have come in since 

this department was started, and 
when we can find a little room some of 
them will be published. We know there 
is not a County Agent 
who would not welcome 
fair suggestions as to 
how he could do better 
work. So let us hear 


where in the 1,260 coun- 
ties where Agents are 
at work,—how and what 
are they doing ? 

Out in Scott county, 
lowa, the County 
Agent, G. R. Bliss, has been at work for 
four years, and A. F. Dawson, a banker, 
the hustling head of the Scott County 
Farm Improvement League, tells us of 
the good work done : 

os any county in the United States 
were to expend $3,000 a year for four 
years, or a total of $12,000, and in return 
for this expenditure were to enhance the 
value of the county nearly $1,500,000, 
would you regard the investment as a 
good one and the effort put into the work 
worth while ? 

It is not an easy matter to measure in 
dollars and cents the net value of crops 
increased and animals saved as the result 
of organized work. But there have been 
six items in the program,’ ith regard 
to which the record could be kept, and 
the following table shows the extent to 
which the farmers of this county have 
been enriched by reason of organized 
effort with the County Agent at its head : 


1913 «1914. , 1916 + 1916 Total 





G.R. Blisa, the man 
who did it 
7 


Alfelfa.......-.' $13,436 $ 32,882 § 32,937 $ 42,750 $121,955 
Treating oaté... > 9,140 18850. -@0,930 25,645 123,565 
ie. kt... 180,000 168,000. 168,750 182,250 699,000 
RS ae $7,000 40,000 45,000" 56,250 178,250 
Hage saved..... 142,800 163,700 ..:... ...--., 306,500 
Spraying....... 1800 2400 1,750 3,250 9,200 
* 
Total for four years... 2. - 6... 5. as anes gees QI 43R470 


These figures show net increases. The 


figures on alfalfa are from actual pro- . 


duction and for the value of the crop 
above the price of timothy or clover. 
In 1912 there were but 146 acres of 
alfalfa in this county, now there are 
2,950 acres which have shown an average 
yield per acre of from four to five tons. 

The increased value of the corn crop 
comes from persistent campaigns for 
the gathering of seed-corn early. The 
gain in oats is the result of similar 
activity for the treatment of seed for 
smut. Before the County Agent came, 
only five per cent of the seed-oats were 
thus treated; last year seventy-seven 
per cent were treated. The figures on 
silos are based on an estimated profit of 
$200 a silo. 

Before the organization was formed 
only one farmer in the county believed 
in the serum treatment to prevent hog 
cholera. The League conducted demon- 
strations which = its efficacy be- 
yond question. As a result, 17,420 hogs 
were treated in 1913, of which 14,284, or 
eighty-two per cent, were saved. In 
1914, 18,611 tag treated, of which 
16,377, or eig 
saved. 

But the other results of this organiza- 
tion, which can not be measured in 
dollars and cents, are doubtless of still 
larger benefit to the county. The 
has promoted the study of spelling, 
made two prize-winning exhibits at the 
state fair, hel to organize two new 
farmers” institutes, has aided lit- 
erary societies, county picnics, colt 


ty-eight per cent were 


shows, short courses, and other interest- 
ing and oe projects. 


four years the Count 
Agent has made 4,261 farm visits and 
ived more than 8,400 visitors at his 
; he has sent out more than 85,000 





from Our Folks every- © 


* 


6 has made 
to a total.of more than - 
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90,000 persons. And back of him has 
been an organization which has enabled 
him to buy $3,500 worth of serum and 
sell it to the farmers at cost ; to market 
a car-load of Scott county clover-seed 
to advantage ; to conduct a most useful! 
farm tour; to secure an extensive state 
soil station in this county; to obtain 
government assistance in a campaign to 
stamp out hog cholera ; to [protect the 
farmers from frauds and humbugs of 
one kind and another ; and to accomplish 
other services which can not be enumer- 
ated here. 

Scott county believes that the County 
Agent is the best investment it ever 
made.”’ 


$100,000,000 a Year Saved Farmers 


This is what the Federal Farm Loan As- 
sociation may do 


The great advance public demand for 
the Federa] Farm Loan Bonds has de- 
termined the National Farm Loan Board 
to issue them at four and one-half per 
cent interest, a rate that has enabled 
the Board to fix the rate farm borrowers 
will pay on their mortgages at five per 
cent, in every 
state in the 
Union. 

The present 
farm mortgage 
debt in the 
United States 
is about $4,000,- 
000,000, on 
which the an- 


























Before and after. How a few simple 
changes turned a slatternly shack 
into a cozy little tenant house that 
helped one farmer solve his help 
problems. - Study the two pictures 
and note the changes made 


nual interest charge is now $290,- 
000,000, the rate varying from ten an 
one-half per cent in New Mexico and 
ten per cent in Wyoming and Montana 
to five and three-tenths per cent in 
New Hampshire. Taking the entire 


Union, the average rate to-day on farm - 


— is seven and four-tenths per 
cent ; when all the present farm mort- 


-gages are made five per cent, the sav- 


ing will reach close to $100,000,000 a 
year. The low interest rate will afford 
enterprising farmers the chance to bor- 
row money to pay off old mortgages 
now at six, eight and ten per cent; to 
buy land, to invest in live stock to put 
on the mor ed land, or to erect build- 
ings, silos, fencing, construct drainage, 
way needed machinery, or anything that 
will add to the value of the land or help 
to increase its productiveness. 

The requests for loans from loan asso- 
ciations, and the demand from investors 
for the bonds are far greater than the 
Farm Loan Board expected. 

As all the regional farm banks have 
now been started, those of Our Folks 
who want to form farm loan associations 
so as to get ee loans, should cor- 
respond with the bank of their district. 
See the list which was printed in both 
the February M issues of The 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 


Asking questions about Federal Farm 
Loans 


LETTER of inquiry from H. Led- 

bury, of Wisconsin, indicates that 

the new national low interest bear- 
ing farm loans are arousing much inter- 
est. We get many such inquiries and 
are always glad to give Our Folks all 
the information we can. 

As the same questions are, no doubt, 
in the minds of other readers, our an- 
swer to Mr. Ledbury is given in full : 

Your letter of March 9th is received 
and, answering it in order, your subscrip- 
tion expires with the December issue of 
this year, 1917, so that you still have 
some time to run. 

You ask : 

‘“*Can a farm loan association be 
formed immediately ?’’ 

Yes. 

‘** How many members must there be 
to an association ?”’ 

Ten. 

‘*What is the greatest and smallest 
amount that can be borrowed ?”’ 

From $100 to $10,000. 

‘*Can a farmer borrow money imme- 
diately after the association is formed?’’ 

Yes, just as soon as the association 
is legally formed, and the land on which 
it is desired to borrow money appraised 
by the local association, and the appraise- 
ment approved by the Farm Loan Bank, 
the money. will be available. 

‘**T should like to borrow $9,000 the 
first of next March, 1918. Will this be 
possible with good security ?’’ 

Yes, there should be no trouble in 
your getting this loan by that date. 

‘Can a farmer borrow on his live 
stock as well as on land ?’’ 

No, but to the amount of twenty per 
cent of the appraised value of his perma- 
nent insured improvements. 

‘What becomes of the five per cent 
invested in stock after I have paid back 
what I borrow ?’’ 

In making your last payment, your 
stock can be used toward the payment 
of your débt. In other words, when 
your loan is closed out, you give up your 
stock. 

‘* How much stock will I have to pur- 
chase in borrowing $9,000 ?’’ 

50 


*‘In case the bank was a failure, 
would I be subject to an assessment of 
five per cent on $9,000 borrowed ?’’ 

No, in case the bank was a failure 
through bad loans or mismanagement, the 
stockholder is liable to double the amount 
of his stock ; you would thus be liable 
for $900 on a $9,000 loan. 

‘*T wish to know how I can help start 
a farm loan association.’’ 

Write a letter addressed to your 
regional National Farm Loan Bank, and 
ask it for all the necessary blanks and 
instructions for forming an association. 
You will find that they are plain and 


“simple and the bank will make every- 


thing clear which is not understood. 


_ Reviving the Country Lyceum 

The efforts.on the part of educators to 
revive the old-time district school liter- 
ary society should be encouraged. Asa 
means Of ‘popular education it ranked 
high, and as a factor in training young 
people in debate and in the art of public 
a it filled an important place. 

he ga | lyceum was also the medium 
through which the community was in- 
troduced to the best literary productions, 
and altogether it had a far-reaching in- 
fluence. Its decline dates from the 


spread of newspapers and cheap maga- ° 


zines, and the improvement in transpor- 
tation, and in later days by the invention 
of the movies. The country lyceum 
filled a place that has not been taken b 


Farm Journal. | if the list has been any modern substitute, andits rehabili- 
laid, drop a postal to the “seem almost like the re- 





mis let them D tation 
Editor-and he will tell where the bank is. vival of Jearning. ©). ey ~ 
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It Proved Itself 
The Greatest Car That’s Built 


+ ° Men‘ ask-why-we race the Super-Six. Why we win so many 
records in hill-chrnbs and endurance. They say they don’t want 
racers, and don't care for super-power. 

Of course you don’t. “But you want to know which car excels 
when you buy a car to keep. And the only way to compare 
cars is through maximum performance. 

The Super-Six is a light Six. In size and looks there are 
‘many Sixes like it. ; 
But a Hudson invention—patented—added 80 per cent to 
_ this motor’s efficiency. On that account, the Super-Six has - 
won all the worth-while records. In a hundred tests it has 
out-performed all types of rival motors. So today it stands 
unquestioned as the greatest motor built, 
It holds the speed records for stock cars. It holds the chief 
(All prices f. 0, b. Detroit) endurance records. It won the world’s greatest hill-climb, 
It did that because friction is almost ended in the Super-Six. 
H. d. Friction is what limits performance. It wastes the power, and 
“Ludason wears the motor parts. 
* By minimizing friction the Super-Six invention has almost 
Super ~- Six doubled endurance. And that is what you want in a car. 


In -Hadsons. Only 


The Super-Six motor is found in Hudsons only. It has made 
the Hudson the largest-selling fine car in the world. 

The Hudson Super-Six comes in body styles which mark 
the very pinnacle of luxury. It comes this year with a new 
gasoline saver. With a patent carburetor, self-adjusting to 
The Hudson Super-Six now stands supreme. It 
probably always will. Prove these facts before 
you buy, else you will have regrets. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT; MICHIGAN * 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish The Farm Journal) for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than four million, 
are all those into whose homes the paper goes— 
father, mother, son, daughter—all the members of 
the household, dwellers on farms and in villages 
throughout the land. Our first care is that ite 
pages be honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm those 
who read it ; and bea source of information, profit, 
comfort and encouragement to all. The good that 
we can do is the most potent stimulant to our 
endeavor, and we trust it will always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only ; we 
try to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb ; 
we strive to know what to leave out as weil as 
what to put in; that is, to boil things down; and 
we like a little fun as we go along, and to keep 
the paper young in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the 
plow-handles, and our contributors are practical 
men and women who write with their sleeves rolled 
up, and who briefly and plainly tell the best and 
most profitable way of doing things on the farm and 
im the house, as learned from actual experience. 


Statement of the Ownership and Management of 
The Farm Journal, published monthly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 

Publishers, WiLMER ATKINSON Co., Philada., Pa. 
Editor, WILMER ATKINSON, Philada., Pa. 
Managing Editor, Cuas. F. Jenkins, Philada., Pa. 
Business Manager, Cuas. F. JEnkrns, Philada., Pa. 
Owners : pine Atkinson, Charles F. Jenkins, 
E. M. A. Westerman, M. C. Jenkins, 

all of Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Farm Journal has no bondholders, mortga- 
gees, or other security holders. Signed, 

CHARLES F. Jenkins, Editor. 


Affirmed to and subscribed before me this fifteenth 

day of March, 1917. G. Herpert JENKINS, - 
Notary Public. 

ome betad commission expires Jan. 21, 1919.) 
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hinion 
[Written about 1425 while a prisoner-in- England] 
The Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind and rain and icy chill, 
And dons a rich embroidery 
Of sunlight poured on Jake and hill. 
No beast or bird in earth or sky, 


Whose voice doth not with gladness . 


thrill, 
For Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind and rain and icy chill. 


River and fountain, brook and rill, 

Bespangled o’er with livery gay 

Of silver droplets, wind their way. 

All in their new apparel vie, 

For Time hath laid his mantle by. 
CHARLES OF ORLEANS, 


Aids to Agriculture 

Not a few of the things that have 
been hailed as modern discoveries in 
agriculture were well known to the an- 
cients. Green manuring was practised 
in Greece and Rome two thousand years 
ago, and alfalfa was a valued staple in 
both those countries long before the 
Christian era. An eminent Philadel- 
phian, greatly interested in Devon cat- 
tle, holds that they were exactly pictured 
on the ancient monuments of Egypt, 
and that the breed was carried to Eng- 
land thousands of years ago by those 
daring sea-rovers, the Phcenicians, when 
they visited Cornwall-to mine for tin. 
In the last generation, a brilliant Ameri- 
can orator gained great fame by his 
lecture ‘on ‘‘The Lost Arts,’’ and it is 
undoubtedly true that so many arts 
known to the ancients and lost in the 
destruction of empires have been redis- 
covered that most moderns are ready to 
neon Le ‘Phere is nothing new under the 
sun.”' However, it is true that there 
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have been so many new adaptations of 
old ideas that these ideas have been 
quite made over. 

This is as true of agriculture as of 
other industries; and therefore when 
the farmers’ institute lecturer or the 
county agent comes forward with a new 
thought, let him have a fair hearing. In 
every branch of trade and industry the 
leaders are patiently and carefully try- 
ing out every scheme that promises 
greater efficiency. Great captains of 
industry are not ashamed to go to school 
to the chemist and the engineer, nor 
should any farmer resent suggestions 
made to him by a farm expert. The 
farmer is in no wise bound to follow 
these suggestions, but ordinary prudence 
would suggest a due examination of 
them. No man who is truly seeking 
knowledge need be ashamed of his igno- 
rance. Moreover, let us ever remember 
that agriculture, besides being the oldest 
of the arts, is also the most subtle, for 
it has to do with all the elements that 
go to make up our globe. The most 
advanced in this science are but as chil- 
dren groping in the dark. Let none of 
us be too proud to learn. 


Ordinary dirt roads are likely to pre- 
dominate in this country for generations, 
for stone and other forms of improved 
roads are very expensive and the taxes 
are high, But the dirt roads might be 


made a great deal better than they are, 


especially at this season, if the road 
officers would get promptly on the job. 
There are so many things to do in the 
spring that something is likely to be 
neglected, and nearly always it is the 
road, and the entire community suffers. 


Here is the opinion of Abraham Lincoln 
on @ most. important question: ‘‘ Rea- 


_sonable men: of the world: have long 


since agreed that drunkenness is one of 
the greatest, if not the very greatest, 
of all evils among mankind.’’ The people 
of this country are rapidly coming to 
the viewpoint of the great Lincoln. 


Your country needs your loyalty 
whether you wear a uniform or every- 
day clothes. ‘‘ United we stand; di- 
vided we fall.’’ 

Brother, did it ever octur to you that 
but for your wife’s good cooking you 
might be filling a dyspeptic’s grave? 

Do not be afraid to grow big crops. 
Somebody will want them. 

Be a thoroughbred yourself and keep 
that kind of stock. 


A tail hold is better than no hold at all. 


‘Is it so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived ak in spring ?”’ 


—_—~- > : —= 


(Gentle and affectionate—considerate of petty affend- 
ers, but severe with great ones—watchful but discrim- 
peel 2 mmconctene and ted to > protect Our Pm ’ 


Don’t be one of those things that are 
born every minute. 
The place for your money is where 
the principal will be safe ; the question 
of interest is secondary. ™ 

Before you invest a dollar in anything, 
go to your local banker and ask his 
opinion of it. If it isn’t good enough 
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for him it isn’t good enough for you. 
Wake up! 

Don’t let your dealer sell you twelve 
pounds for a peck of potatoes. A peck 
weighs fifteen pounds. Reweigh your 
potatoes and vegetables. Don’t let him 
sell you patatoes by the ‘‘ basket.’’ In- 
sist on buying by the bushel. 


The United States Geological Survey 
declares that so-called ‘‘ mineral rods ’’ 
are fakes, and says: “ While anordinary 
compass or ‘dip needle’ will be at- 
tracted to ores of iron, nickel and cobalt, 
which are magnetic, it will be affected 
by no other metals or minerals, Any 
one claiming to operate a mineral rod on 
behalf of the United ‘States Govern- 
ment is an impostor.”’ 

In regard to ‘‘ water witching ’’ with 
‘‘divining’’ rods or twigs, the same 
authority says: ‘‘It is difficult to see 
how for practical purposes the entire 
matter could be more thoroughly dis- 
credited. It is by no means true that 
all persons using a forked twig or some 
other device for locating water or min- 
erals are intentional deceivers. Some 
of them are doubtless men of good char- 
acter and benevolent intentions. How- 
ever, as anything that can be deeply 
veiled in mystery affords a good oppor- 
tunity for swindlers, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that many of the large 
group of professional finders of water, 
oil or minérals, who take pay for their 
services or for the sale of their instru- 
ments, are deliberately defrauding the 
people, and that the total amount of 
money they obtain is large. Do not ex- 
pend any money for the services of any 
‘water witch,’ or for the use or pur- 
chase of any machine or instrument de- 
vised for locating underground water or 
minerals. ’’ 


The Outlook 
‘* Not they who soar, but_they who plod 
Their rugged way, unhelped, to God 
Are heroes; they who higher fare. 
And, flying, fan the upper air, 
Miss all the toil that hugs the sod.’’ 


' Owing to the scarcity and high price 
of potatoes it has been very diffieult for | 


‘many farmers to get seed, and many 


inferior potatoes are being planted. 


The average yield of wheat per acre 
in the United States is~a little more 
than fourteen bushels. We must do 
better than that else the world will 
presently go hungry. 


Those Europeans who, quite by acci- 
dent, have seen the garbage cans with 
the lid off in American back-yards, are 
amazed at our wastefulness. They say 
that what each household throws away 
would keep a family. 


Reports from many of the large wheat 
growing sections of the United States 
indicate that the wheat wintered badly 
and the outlook is not encouraging. This 
condition at a critical time when the 
world is asking for more wheat is most 
disappointing. 


The truckers of Florida since the mid- 
winter freeze are experiencing all the 
misery that can come from putting all 
one’s eggs in one basket. However, 
like those who live in earthquake re- 
gions, they hope that each fresh disaster 
will be the last. 

The United States produces, on an aver- 
age, about three-fourths of the world’s 
corn crop, one-fifth of the wheat crop, © 
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one-fourth of the oats crop, one-eighth 
of the barley crop, one-fiftieth of the 
rye crop, one-sixteenth of the potato 
crop, three-fifths of the cotton crop, 
one-fourth of the flaxseed crop, one- 
fourth of the hops crop, and one-tenth 
of the sugar crop. In rank of produc- 
tion the United States is first for corn, 
wheat, oats, cotton and hops. 


Topics in Season 
Just whistle a bit if there’s work to do, 
With the mind or in the soil ; 
And your note will turn out a talisman 
true 


To exorcise grim Toil. DUNBAR. 


Magnify your calling as a farmer. 

The better the harrowing the easier 
the hoeing. 

About this time get in another patch 
of oats-and-peas for the stock when dry 
weather begins to pinch the pastures. 


Leave the harnesses on the peg and 
the horses in the barn rather than plow 
a single furrow when 
the soil turns. up too 
smooth, shiny and 
wet. 


If you love your 
wife don’t plant corn 
in wet, cold ground. 
Wait until the condi- 
tions are right, no 
matter what the cal- 
endar says. Then 
plant four kernels, 
two inches deep, in 
hills three and a half 
feet apart each way. 


A good stone-boat 
lightens many a bur- 
den, Have you not 
tugged till you were 
black in the face to 
get the plow up on 
the wagon, when if 
you’d had 4a stone- 
boat you could have 
pulled the tool on it 
easily, saving time 
and backache ? 

As we walked 
around the corner of 
the barn we heard the hired man say to 
a caller : “‘ A grain of corn in the ground 
is worth two on the cob.’’ Well put, 
Mr. H. Man! If you can grow corn as 
well as you talk about it we’ll have to 
raise your wages some of these days. 


If one has good alfalfa hay and good 
corn silage and some home-grown corn, 
he needn’t worry much about purchased 
feeds. If necessary he can make out 
with little, if any, outside feed. Moral : 
Resolve to start an alfalfa field if you 
have to hock your old watch to buy seed. 


To a man up a tree with his eyes . 


open, it is plain right now that one way 
to have better dirt roads in the spring is 
to take away the hedges or fences that 
make the snow drift all winter long in 
the highway. Between now and next 
cold weather do your best to have all 
such fences or hedges taken away. 


‘* Raise what you eat’’ is the answer 
. to the high-cost-of-living bugaboo. Plan 
your farm and crops in such a way as to 
make your household independent of 
food trusts. Your grandfather and his 
father used to do it, and you can do it 
equally well. Even the town dweller or 
the suburbanite with a yard can grow 
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potatoes or other vegetables, and thus 
help to put a nice quieting muzzle on the 
climbing food prices. 

If on account of the scarcity of pota- 
toes it becomes necessary to utilize culls 
for planting, every potato grower should 
keep in mind the years to come—by 
growing a special breeding plot from 


“ select seed. No great harm is likely to 


result in planting culls in fields where 
the crop is to be harvested strictly for 
market purpose. In sorting out the 
culls for general planting, the best 
tubers may be selected for planting a 
seed breeding plot from which the 1918 
seed potatoes may be secured next fall. 


Small Fruits 
Did you set that new strawberry bed 


in April? Perhapsit’s not too late even. 


now if you get right at it. 


You ought to have a copy of the Biggle 
Berry Book to help you in your work. 
It’s filled with helpful up-to-date hints 
and advice. Cloth binding, 144 pages, 


Don’t spray the trees while they’re in bloom or you'll kill the bees. 
But you can apply 500 pounds bone-meal per acre without hurting 
bees or Baldwins—this man says that it pays big profits 


colored plates, and many other illustra- 
tions. Price, 50 cents, postpaid from 
this office. 


The raspberry and the biackberry 
patch now need little attention except 
to keep the aisles cultivated and the 
rows free from weeds. 


Cover. the ground close to the plants 
with straw or pine needles. This will 
keep down the weeds and prevent the 
berries getting sandy from the earth 
spattering whenitrains. F. B, PHipps. 


Pick off all the blossoms from newly- 


set strawberry beds; thus you send all 


the plants’ strength back into them- 
selves—into growth. It is unwise to let 
plants fruit the first summer, except 
fall-bearing varieties. 


Possibly the most common mistake 


made in the growing of strawberries is 
that of allowing the plants to become 
too thick. Most varieties of strawber- 
ries when properly cared for produce so 
many runners that the row becomes a 
solid mass of plants. When this is the 


‘condition the grower is producing plants 


at the expense of fruit. 
' Everbearing strawberries are the only 
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fruit we know of that will bring youany 
returns the first year they are set. They 
begin paying dividends quickly, and 
are paid out and more too by fall. 

With other strawberries, and in fact- 
with all other fruits, you have to fuss 
along and work for at least a year be- 
fore you get anything ; but with these, 

even if you had to quit-the first fall. 

you would be ahead of the game. 

Field experiments in the control of 
the grape-berry moth in the Lake Erie 
valley indicate that the most effective 
method is the application of afsenate of 


_lead at the rate of three pounds of the 


paste to fifty gallons of water; immedi- 
ately after the falling of the grape 
blossoms and again two weeks. later. 
Hand-picking of the infested fruit, and 
the covering of the fallen infested 
foliage by fall plowing, seem to be valu- 
able adjuncts to spraying. 

A fungous disease often appears in 
the spring on the under sides of the 
leaves of blackcaps and blackberries. 
It forms there an orange red or rusty 

color. The presence 
of colored spore- 
masses is external 
evidence that within 
the stems of the canes 
bearing affected 
leaves are the feed- 
ing-threads of the 
fungus. These threads 
live in the canes from 
year to year. Hence 
it is useless to spray. 
The only successful 
way of combating the 
rust is to dig out and 
burn all affected 
plants, root and 
branch. Diseased 
plants are not worth 
saving for their fruit, 
and, further, they are 
a source of contami- 
nation to other canes. 
W. W. Rossins. 


The Orchard 

Apple blossoms! 
Don’t you pity the 
man who can’t see 
them these balmy 
days, nor smell them, nor hear the bees’ 
soft croon of joy? Just to look.at the 
picture on this page makes a fellow envy 
the fellow who's driving that team ! 

No grain crops in the orchard, please. 


If you love us don’t plow the bearing 
orchard deeper than three or four inches. 


Might as well not spray the orchard 
at all as to wait until it is too late. Be 
on hand with the dope-stream when the 
going’s good. 

The bug editor (we’re glad we haven't 
his job!) has prepared on page 823 a 
nice little death-house sentence for the 
codling-moth that causes wormy apples. 


Lots of men never do a thing for their 
apple orchards and then wonder why 
their trees do not do anything for them. 
None of Our Folks are so shortsighted 
as that. 

A fringe of sprouts growing up around 
the trunk of your trees uses up much 
sap that should be turned to the growth 
of fruit and the maturing of branches 
that amount to something. 


Folks often wonder how we can print 
and bind. such a remarkable little volume 


as the Biggle Orchard Book, and sell it: 
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at the low price of 50 cents, postpaid. 
Well, we doit; and Our Folks get the 
benefit. 


Serub catalpa trees are not worth the 
ground they growin. For best results 
get the speciosa, which sometimes grows 
to be 100 feet tall and has a oie clean 
trunk. If you grow the trees from seed, 
se to it that you deal with a reliable 

ouse. 


Beautiful shade trees are an important 
factor in making a_ nice-looking lawn, 
but when setting them out be sure not 


to plant them so close to the house that | 


when they are grown their limbs will 


hang over the house and make it damp. . 


and gloomy. Mrs. Ears .S. TAYLOR. 


The wind of May 
Is sweet with breath of orchards, in whose 
boughs 
The bees and every insect of the air 
Make a perpetual murmur of delight, 
And by whose flowers the humming-bird 
hangs poised 


in air, and draws their sweets then darts’ | 


away. 


Senny said to the orchard editor: ‘‘ I’m 
sorry, dad, but even a careful fellow may 


He’s glad to find blossoms on this little | 
peach tree, but his up-to-date father | 


Knows that premature fruit-bearing 
stunts baby trees. Better pick all 
the blossoms, Willie ! 


sometimes make a slip and strike a tree 
when cultivating the orchard.’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
Sonny, but if you had padded the outer 
edges of your harrow and whiffietrees, 
a slip wouldn’t have barked a valuable 
tree.’ 


An old man was looking across his 
neighbor’s farm at a fine neg forest 
that covered a rocky hillsi **T re- 
member,’’ he said, ‘‘ when Ned yoni 
those pine trees twenty-five years 
on an old pasture that was good 
nothing. 
when vA planted them ; people laughed 
and said he was crazy. But he’s got 
those trees‘on ‘the old pasture land now, 
and his, land is worth twenty times more 
than theirs.’ 


‘The possibility. for continued rowth of 
chestnut trees in the United. States, in 
the face.of the rapid spread of the de- 
structive chestnut blight, may depend 
mainly upon replacing of the susceptible 
native trees by disease-resistant ins 
and hybrids: 

This.is 

of the. Inited. 

Agriculture, whio have made ‘exbauistive 
studiey of the disease in field and labora- 
tory during the last fiveyears..-. . 

Ho, you fellows livin top of 

those hills Sonera usage ng long enough 


to answera question or two. Do y 
know the San Jose scale by sight ? Prob- 
ably not. Never had any on your trees? 
Too high up! Set thatdown among your 
blessings. Do you get lots of wind? 
Jesso; but not much more than your 
neighbors in the trey tome the late 
spring frosts and those of ear ly autumn 
that ‘‘spoil the fruit’’ for the valley 
men, let your peaches, etc., alone. The 
cold air drains off. Ever think of it? 
Set. this down among your blessings, 
too. HOLLISTER SAGE. 


Strawberry Plants (fis: 


Catalog. J. KEIFEORD HALL, R. 3, RHODESDALE, MD. 


“HOW TO GROW ROSES” 


ig how ee, lant, prune and guitivete. , Lists over = 600 "St with 
pages— natural colors. Price wi 
ame good for $1 a with $5 order. Order tod 


The CONARD & Jones Oo., Box 25, West Greve, F Pa. 
Write 











of Mated  Everbearing 
Halong one UF the 





Write for 


FRUIT PACKA Catalor 


i A | 


Best quality. All styles. Any quantity. 
Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO., Dept. M, Gaitimore, Md. 


SELF= ONStose E0, Noro one 





DOUBLE GEARS — Each Sarrying 
Every feature d indmill in the 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 12m Sr.. Curcaco 


LRON Atk 








Strasrborny, Pants tg ians basse 
Get Low Prices 





Write f — 
Free Oataleg! Shows you how you | mi! f 
eke Ll 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany, Ind. 


= SAVES A TEAM Sac Cus 





. At- 

Wai tachments tor. any 
binder. Twohorses 
easily pull8-ft bind- 

er in heavy grain,as 

B engine ———— 


For Cushn Farm Work 
Throttle Governed. Very 
light weight; 4H. P.only 
190Ibs. Forced water cool- 
ing system prevents over- 
nny ran ~¥ front _bal- 
ances rear. Fric- 
tion Clutch. ‘Pulley. Ask for 
Engine Book. 4 to 20 H. P. 





—For Low 
Operating Cost 


-housands of farmers, many of them Farm 
are using ‘the Bates Steel Mule be- 


the world. 


on 
“‘packing.’’ A thine 
awn * ¢-evlinder kerosene 
a tg JB featare, which allows it 
tobe driven from the seat of any implement. 


~~ oa Your farm needs a 


Get the se Facts! baie Aaa wr nge rtgehe 

juus pas caligekiscasy ta in nt nye ag 

‘JOLIET OIL TRACTOR COMPANY 
157 Benton St., JOLIET, TxLL. 














hey were only a foot high: 








Farm Hands Wanted 


Western Canada Farmers Require 50,000 
-... American Farm Laborers AT ONCE! 
‘Unpeae demand sent out for farm help by the Government of Canada. 


wages. 
. surroundings. Comfortable homes. 


Steady employment. 


Low y fares. Pleasant 


No Compulsory Military Service. 


Farm +hands from the United States are absolutely guaranteed against 
ion. This) advertisement is to secure farm help to replace 
Canadian farmers whe hhave-enlisted for the war. 


A splendid es . for - the young man to investigate Western 
Canada’s agricultural o erings, and to do soat no expense. 


Only those accustomed. to farming need apply. 
“For a as.to railway<ates and districts where labor is required, 
other information: regarding 


FVA. Perea hee 
210.N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


C, J. BROUGHTON, 
112 W; Adams St., Chicago, il. 


“O: G: RUTLEDGE, 
“303 E, Genesee St., Satecuse, N:Y. ee. Columbus, O.° 


“GEORGE A. HALL, 
“ds Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Western Canada, apply to 
W.S. NETHERY, 


A. GARRETT, 
‘3 jusbooe eines 
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SOME TROUBLESOME PESTS 


And the way to deal with them so they | 


will not bother 


HE bug editor doesn’t like wormy 
apples ; neither does his wife nor 
hie children, nor the 
who read these troublesome lines in this 


good folks | 


troublesome department. With one loud | 


voice we all shout: ‘‘ No worms in ours, 
thank you !”’ 

“ Allof which sounds very nice and com- 
forting, but—the same old wor-.ns will 
be with 


don’t watch out. 


— is close at hand: 
egin in time but never spray until 


us in the same old way if we | 
The time to spray for | 
the codling- moth which causes wormy | - 


most of the blossoms. have fallen from | 


the tree. 
arsenical mixture. One thorough appli- 
cation may answer, provided that 
rains do not wash off the poison 
during two weeks. Fig. 1 shows 
an apple from which the petals 
have recently fallen. Note the 
wide-open nature of the calyx 
lobes—the “blossom end.” Here 
the conditions are just right for 
spraying. The apple stands up 
straight on its stem, the cup-like 
calyx is held upright and open—and, con- 


Fig. 1 


sequently, a worm and a drop of poison | 


may find an easy lodg- 
ing place together in 
the cup. 

Fig. 2 shows the same Kin @ 
apple about two weeks pe 
later, Note that the calyx lobes are 
drawn nearly together, and that the cup 


is no longer a cup. 
Foot Notes 


One of Our Folks protects a choice 
plum tree against curculio attacks, by 
covering it with mosquito netting when 
the blossoms are about ar to fall; if 

he did it sooner 
the bees couldn’t 
fertilize the bloom 
—so he waits till 
the right moment, 
and thus saves his 
crop of plums. But 
it’s a lot of both- 
er, and netting 
costs money. 
The plum cureu- 
lio is the cause—a 
tiny, flying, hump- 
backed insect that 
makes a crescent- 
shaped mark in 
baby plums, peach- 
es, etc.. In each 
mark an egg is is 
deposited an 
stung fruit soon 
" drops off the tree. 
ey Bas Remedies: Jar 
ae the trees in early 
No, he isn't Siepiap ef morning, so that: 
pi git in Jersey. the curculios will 
ch “ drop on to sheets 
(or an umbrella- 
shaped catcher) held beneath. Tap the 
trees with a padded mallet. Destroy all 
curculios that fall. Begin to jar shortly 
after blossoms fall; repeat daily for a 
week or 80. Frequent sprayings with the 
Bordeaux-arsenical mixture also help. 





onli Men —* women to sel) toa stock. Write sue. 


A Big Soler 


New - Patented 











mts! 


AGENTS 


SCREEN DOOR 
CHECK 





Use the regulation Bordeaux- | 
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pring to Work 


-8 shows how to connect 
with a Deming ram and save 
ladly sent free on request. Write 


THE DEMING co., SALEM, OHIO. 


DEMING RAMS 














Your Chance Is In Canada. Rich lands and busi- 
ness op) yroys offer you independence. Farm lands 
$11 a — mei Pe ws lands $35 to $50. Twenty 
years to in ievemane: or ready 

made farms. "Loan of livestock, Taxes average under 
toreneer cents an acre; no taxes on inprovements, 

sonal property or livestock. markets, chure es, 
etkoels, roads, telephones. Excellent climate—cro whe 
livestock prove it. Special homeseekers’ fare certi i 
— rite for fre free booklets, ALLAN CAMERON, 

ee Sens Land Branch, Canadian Pacific 

Ralleey, Ninth Ave., Calgary, Alberta. 














Inventions Wanted! 


Manutacturers constantly writing us 
for patents. List of inventions actually 
requested and book ‘‘ How to Obtain a Pat- 

ent” sent free. Send roug 
regarding patentability. 
ance given our clients in selling patents. 
Write for details of interest to every inventor. 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys 
Est. 21 Years 985 F St., Washington, D. C. 














BROWNS aii AuTe 


For Corn 














ae 


CII 


‘s 
PrP 
oA. 


PISS IS 
OL AIA A AY 


KALA, 


and for 
other row 


and Cotton ¢7°9%, 


way(Ciarx)H 
ay ‘nee erent he 


gangs ma) 
cultivate close Te the ai 
ight 


The real labor-saving, profit-making im- 
plement for diversified farming. If your 
dealer not the genuine ing, your 
write us rag . Write now for.our new 
free + The Soil And Its Tillage.” 


The nth Harrow Company 


Maker of the original 
CLARK dit hare and plows 








E-B (Newton) Wagon 
Backed with 66 years of experience, An 
excellent example of E-B quality. Light 
running; drop hounds; seamless skeins ; 
angle steel grain cleat; spe- 

cial reinforced box bottoms. 

One of the many articles in 

the E-B line. Look for E-B 

trade mark, It is our pledge 


and your guide to quality. 








Brantinghem implement Ce, (inc.) 21 W. iren St., Reckiord, i. 
Please send me free literature on articles checked : 








eee sHOoT— 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 Years. 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs 
from Insects. Put up in popular packages at popular prices. Write for 


free pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc., to B. 


Beacon, New York 








“UNDENIABLE 





PROOF! 
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THE TRUCK PATCH 
By E. R. Jinnette 
Culled from the daily experience of a 


trucker who rolls up his sleeves , 


and works 


EEP the hand-hoes and cultivators | 


going and don’t let the weeds get 
the bulge on you. 

Tomatoes in cold-frames, and squash, 
cucumbers and melons started under 
glass, should be set in 
the field just as soon as 
danger of frost is past. 
In the central section 
this is usually from the 
first to the middle of 
this month. In the 
North it would hardly 
be safe before the end 
of the month. But 
whtre earliness is the 
prime consideration, it often pays to 
set some of the plants earlier and take 
a chance on the frost. Tomato plants 
can be protected from a hard freeze 
by a them down and covering 
with soil. In dry weather the covering 
can be left on for two or three days 
without injury to the plants. Squash, 
cucumber and melon plants can be pro- 
tected from frost by covering them with 
old berry boxes, tomato baskets or old 
newspapers. But these things are no 
good in a real freeze. 

Tomato plants are often attacked by 
flea-beeties as soon as they are set in 
the field. Spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture and arsenate of lead is an effective 


E. R. Jinnette 





Keep the wheel-hoes and cultivators 
going, and don’t let the weeds get 
the bulge on you 


remedy for them. The Bordeaux is valu- 
able as a fungicide, and the combined 
mixture will kill or drive away beetles. 

In most sections the main crop of 
sweet corn can be planted from the first 
to the middle of the month. For succes- 
sion crops prone should be made at 
intervals of two weeks until July. 

Squashes, cucumbers, melons and beans 
should be planted in the open as soon as 
the soil is warm. Use plenty of seed 
and thin to two in the hill as soon as the 
plants are well established. In case of 
a beating rain before the plants are up, 
scratch the hills lightly with a rake to 
prevent crusting. 

Many growers plant cucumbers, mel- 
ons and the like too close for best re- 
sults. My experience is that 5.x 5 feet 

is about right for musk- 

Gh mance ——— will 

a ear closer planting—say 

si 4x4 feet. Wronpritoiens 

need at least 10 x 10 feet. 

I have repeatedly had the vines 
» CHARLES CROW: 








“‘NO PARMER CAN DRIVE 
ME FROM THE CORN- FIELD WITHOUT 
caws!”’ 


7 





cover the nd solidly when the hills 
were 12 x 12 feet apart. Repeated tests 
show that two plants in the hill will give 


three or more. 


dle of 2 eter ee pene later. Mean- 
while the jand. should be worked and 
in fine condition. If the soil is moistand 


mee py 
or the field by the mid-. 


and put. : 





the plants are set, they will. grow right 
off. Otherwise it may take them a week 
or ten days to get a start, and flea-bee- 
tles are — to use them up. 

















at ray price. Seiten agents 
wanted. Sample and catalogue free. 
Theo, Burt & Sons, Box A, Melrose, 0. 



















Quidoor Lamp and Safety Lantern 


seller, biggest money maker ever 





Fire big ma ig, self-feedi: 


rs 


sy Work lise lightiag, tees 
$15-$20a a Day Clear Profit 
We ZT Rook team Fell ee ant as fant acts) “iguree ead ad pin 
SANDWICH MFG. CO. inaninn St. Sandwich, i, 




















Get Bohon's © 
wh Big 














Y¥ new 1917 buggy book smashes all records. Itis more than 
just a free catalog. It is a huge colored book that [ have 
worked on for a year now. It is my catalog masterpiece, my 





her, ou everything you want to know about buggies and harness. It’s 
a aot rory of better 0 wy ea prices, a longer and stro moor Sr guarantee. I want to send you a book that e as 
will open your eyes to low prices, that will enabl e you to y on better terms than you ever dreamedgof. J 


I am located right in the very heart of the hickory-growi 
Here’s the Reason (225: ae i am in a fawn where taxes ‘are low andi help f plewtifat 
and not expensive and {know the carriage business row A to 





dfather ets 
-town men with Bm to try waye-but we do 


BOHON’S crass BUGGIES 


UNLIMITED GUARANTEE 
60 Days’ Road Test FREE 


et es ay 
se, 


_ peracine herrea 


backs everything Thavesaid. It backs my 
guarantee ever written. 
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THE HOME GARDEN 


Seasonable hints for the farmer, the 
town dweller and the suburbanite 


F you want to see the bees hustle 
oat way, plant flowers around the 
ome. Cateh friends the same way. 


Nip back the hardy chrysanthemum 
shoots this month, to make the plants 
stocky and branched. 


Good plants to use on poor soil are 
nasturtiums, zinnias, petunias, poppies, 
eandytuft and portulaca. 


Plant gladioli four or five inches deep. 
For a succession of flowers set the bulbs 
wer every two weeks up to July. 

: Cut seed potatoes on a small board 
held in the lap, and see how much easier 
it is, besides saving the thumb. 


Mary says that poppies should always 
be sown where they are to flower, as they 
don’t stand trans- 

lanting. She 


nows. 


Corn, beans, 
melons, squashes, 
cacumbers and 
other tender 
things should not 
be planted in the 


middle or last of 
the month. 


Shrubs. which 
bloom in the 
spring or early 
summer should 
be enh runed im- 

iately after 
the flowers fade. Later blooming shrubs 
ean be pruned in the spring. 
Darwin and cottage tulips should now 
eo be in bloom. We have ours in clumps in 
— the hardy flower border, and never dis- 
= Ss turb them unless they become over- 
hs crowded. 
The garden editor is going to hide this 





A portable home-made hot- 
bed for a. choice hill of 
melons—just a box frame 
and a piece of glass for 
the top 








see it; he’s written a little ‘‘ pome’’— 
. maybe she’d like it and may be she 
oa wouldn’t. Anyhow, here it is : 
My wife will lean upon the fence 
And watch me while I work, 
She’s always prompt to give advice— 
She’ll never let me shirk. 
‘‘Hard work,’”’ she’ll say, ‘‘ won’t 
break your back, 
Though you may fear it may; 
Don’t stop to lean upon your spade,— 
Think what your son will say.’’ 








Pea brush should be put in place as soon 
as the plants are an inch high 
Gardening is an old, old story. It is 
related that nearly twent centuries ago 
Piiny the elder Summed it up in a sen- 
tence of just six words: ‘‘ deep ; 
manure well; work often.’’ 


Can’t mga all plant enemies in the 
same way. Some eat, some suck, = 
are Pane Poison the food of chewers 
dosing leaves with arsenate of | 
Dope the suckers with a solution of nico- 
tine, and spray 

deaux mixture. 

First-aid to the worried—the Biggle 
Garden Book. It will help you solve all 
four garden troubles. , Price, 50, 


North before the | 


month’s Farm Journal where Mary won t | 





the. fungus with Bor- 











deiban 























postpaid; or send us $1.25 and we’ll in- Write for “How to Obtain 9 Patent,”” 
clude with the k a five-year sub- 
scription to The Farm Journal to your- 


self or a friend. 


Get at least two crops from most of 
the garden space. Onions set for green 
onions should be followed with celery ; 
early cabbages with late cucumbers ; 
early potatoes with sweet corn, celery, 
beans, turnips or spinach ; peas with 
late cabbage, carrots or beets ; lettuce 
and spinach with beans, cabbage, celery 


PATENTS 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 730 Ninth, Weehington, D.C. 


Come East! 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND CALLS 


Men of Ambition and Capital to Engage 
in Developing its Great Natural 




















or corn. Resources. 

A SMALL FARM im Californie wil make yu DIVERSIFIED FARMING 

bi -y live raga a ys better. aca egy § —— = STOCK RAISING 

soil. w prices. y terms. Sure profits. Hospitable neig’ 

bors. Good roads, schools and churches. Write for our San DAIRYING 

Joaquin Valley illustrated folders free. C. L. Seagraves, Indus- o RC HAR DING 

trial Commissioner, A.,T. & S. F. Ry., 1984 Ry. Exch.,Chicago MAN U FA cTu RI N G 
LUMBERING 











DITC 


and Terraces 
Also grade roads, build 
dykes, levees with 




































Soil, water and climate conditions highly favorable 
to success in all industries. 

Unexeelled srepepertetce Facilities and Close 
Proximity to Great Markets. 

“readily avaifale in with unlimited water powers 
race are in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont an 





The story completely told tn: our BULLETIN Ne. 5. e) 
FRED ON APPLICATION. «a nod onrd ottt botew it 


Address: industrial Buréau 
MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Room D, Portiand, Maine 

















T he biggest crop producers 
farmers and gardeners ever used 


Planet Jr implements do more thorough 
work, cover three times the acreage, and 
Fe rob cultivating of two-thirds the labor. They 
are scientific crop-coaxers—the result of 45 
years experience at practical farming and 
manufacturing. Fully guaranteed. 














aie ) Farm and Garden 
Implements 


“No. 4: Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow does the work so quickly, 
easily and thoroughly that it pays for itself in a single 
season. Sows all garden seeds (in drills or hills), plows, 
opens furrows, and covers them, hoes and cultivates all 
through the season. 


No. 12 Planet Jr Double and Single Wheel- 
Hoe Combi is the greatest hand-cultivating A 3 
tool in the world. It straddles crops till 20 inches Me 
high, then works between rows with one or two A) 


saci 
























































wheels. The plows open furrows and cover The fj 
The cult:vator teeth work deep or shallow. 
hoes are wonderful weed-killers. Use Peg 
tools and cut down living costs. We make 
32 Styles of seed drills and wheel-hoes— 
various prices. 


+... T2spage Catalog, free! 

Uilstrates Planet Jrs doing actual 

| «= farm and: garden work, and describes oe ~ 

*~ pver 70 different tools, including # LY 

= eat pec soaheig aod Piet. - 

arrows, Orchard., Beet-, vet. 

‘Wheel Riding Cultivators. Write ae y 
of A 
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THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 
Motto: Protect our feathered friends 


VERY one should beeome a mem- 
ber of this Club and help save the 
birds. To join, copy the pledge, 

— sign your name and 

. 3 send it to 

# us, and your name 

“\\ will be enrolled and 

the Club button and 

twenty-page Guide 

sent you free. There 

are no dues, no fines, 

no assessments. 

a Ask the school- 

teacher to organize a Bird Club. Note : 

If two-color Certificate of Membership 
is desired, send ten cents. 

Pledge: I desire to become a member 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and prom- 
tse to study and protect all song and in- 
sectivorous birds, and do what I can for 
the Club. 


Menthly Chat 


DEAR MEMBERS: We don’t want you 
to become lukewarm in your bird work. 
It is so easy, when things seem to be go- 
ing along nicely, to rést on laurels won. 


en this happens, King Going-back . 


with his axe stands right around the 
corner waiting for victims. You’ve gone 
some distance along the highway and 
left a good record, 
so it’s always for- 
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ties of mulberries, and some soft earl 
cherries; such as the Governor Wood, 
and the birds will leave your choice 
cherries alone. 

Birds eat fruit to get the juices.. Have 
a drinking font for. the birds. If you 
turn up some sod it will take the robins 
from the cherries. Watering the lawn 
so as to keep the earthworms near the 
surface will also prove attractive to 
these birds. Other -plants to: protect 
cherries are fly honeysuckle, red-berried 
elder and any of the wild cherries. Rasp- 
berries and blackberries are protected 
by planting wild blackberry and wild 
pepper. Apples and pears are protected 

y planting flowering crab-apple, dwarf 
crab-apple, cockspur thorn, English 
thorn an one-seeded thorn. 

To keep birds from cherry trees, the 
following have all been successful: 1. 
a y the tree a stuffed gt ny 

uen anging its position, 2. Tie a 
at ro potato, stick it full of feathers 
and hang it where it will swing. 3. 
Hang pieces of bright tin, 10 x 12 inches, 
on the tree so that they will swing. 4. 
A Jast resort.is.to use netting over the 
tree. 

Hunting With a Camera 

There is nothing like it. The Joy of 
seeuring a good negative of a living bird 
in some important phase of bird life is 
100 per cent more thrilling and humane 

by bringing 
home a big bag of 





ward, march! Much 
work remains for 
all to do. 

This is a fine 
month to take the 
kiddies out for bird 
walks. Show them 
the joy of findin 
the birds an 
watching them at 
their work and 
play. This is where 

eld-giasses are 
valuable. Have 
# camera handy. 

Special work this 





dead birds. 

It’s not necessary 
to be a professional! 
photographer to 
secure a good neg- 
ative. The main re- 
— is patience. 

It frequently takes 
hours to get just 
what you want. 
Naturally the finer 
lens you have the 
more advantage 
will be yours. 

One way to get 
bird pictures is by 








month consists of 


careful stalking ; 


preparing places Photographing a mest in adark place: and the other way 
One 


safe for the birds 
to nest, providing 
crew meagan 
s ing the new 
arrivals,and watch- 
ing the courtship, 
nest building and 
nesting of the spe- 
cies that have started this wonderful 


duty. 

Me. Chapman calls special attention 
to the fact that with few exceptions the 
May arrivals are insectivorous, and. as 
the unfolding leaves and opening blos- 
soms are exposed to the attack of in- 
sects, the warblers, vireos and other 
birds are here to protect them. 

A 8 mS oP mer — Bowes ore oi 
shout the tidings ird protection, 
and bring in the wandering ones! To 
date more than 770,000 have signed our 
ae Crone to ail. 

‘ all letters to The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club, The Farm Journal, Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Protect Fruit and Berries from Birds 


It is not good economics to shoot birds 
because they take fruit. It is better to 
provide fruit enough for 

ourselves and the birds. 

We need the birds to keep 

in check the insects. Plant 

some Russian mulberry 

trees or any of the varie- 


HIGH UP IN THE BREEZES 
THE WEATHER COCK SITS, 
AND "WAY TO THE TOP OF IT 
UITTLe BIRD FLITS 

AND Sa¥s: ‘YOU'RE ‘a VAIN’. 


| a ata:  . The beet wart ee ee or . sparro 


holds the camera; another,with is to place your 
a hand-mirror, reflects the light on C#mera ane the 
the nest; whilethe third, with a &S% and  par- 


tially cover it with 


pair of field-glasses, studies the ef caves, focus and 
fect and at the right time gives the set it, then attach 
word for the snap 


to the release a 
string or long rub- 
ber tube with a bulb attachment. Wait 
until the right movement, snap, and the 
deed is done. Try not to frighten the 
birds. Get them accustomed to you and 
the camera. In photographing nests in 
dark places, take with you a mirror and 
throw the light on the nést. We are 
always pleased to receive good bird-life 
photographs. 
Weekly Club Study for Friday 
Classes in May 

May 4th, Describe the joy in huntin 
with es nape os bird 8 
Why should string, etc., be put out for 
the nestin birds? 

May 11 Is there a bird thicket in 
your neighborhood? Why do so man 
varieties of birds now nest in bird- 
houses? Describe the nest of some par- 
ticular bird. 


May 18th. Describe the birds in your 
neighborhood. What-birds are increas- 
ing ? Can you.secure some ground for a 


bird sanctuary ? 
May 25th.. What. migrants have ar- 


rived this month’? Describe their ac- | 


tions: Have youa bird bath? Are 
to spread The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club idea ? 


Gourds for Bird-Houses 
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soon as danger from frost is over, in @ 
warm location and where it is intended 
to grow. These plants grow to a height 
of fifteen feet, and after they are six 
inches high s rt should be given. 

Gourds should fully mature before the 
frosts of autumn or their keeping quali- 
ties will be affected. Be careful not to 
injure the outer 
skin. After the 

ourds are cut 

rom. the vine, lay 
them-on a shelf in . 
a dry warm place. 
When_ thoroughly 
dry they can be 
handled without 
yet 

ourd bird-houses 

are used by wrens, 
martins and blue- 
birds. The entrance 
hole should be cut 
in the side, two in- 
ches in diameter 
for martins; one 
and one-quarterin- Tke seventeen gourd 
ches for bluebirds houses on this tree in 
and one_ inch. for Georgia are all occu- 
wrens.. Carefully — pote — 
remove the inside,  Ficcts and protect 
boreahole through — chickens by scaring 
the handle, attach of the hawks 
wire and the house 
is ready. Calabash or dipper gourd 
seed can be purchased from your seed- 
man; or The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
will send you a package for five cents. 


Bird Enemies of the Cotton Boll-Weevil 


Cotton is the leading crop of the South- 
east and the damage done by the cotton 
boll-weevil is tremendous. This insect 
is the most destructive pest in the United 
States. Sixty-six species of birds are 
known to prey upon the boll-weevil to a 
greater or less extent, according to the 
biologists of. the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The’ orioles and 
the swallows are the most active ene- 
mies, Forty-one boll-weevils were found 
in the stomach of a bullock oriole, and 
forty-eight in an eaves-swallow. In 
winter the destroyers of these insects 
are blackbirds, meadow-larks, titlarks 
and Carolina wrens. - Just remember, 
sixty-six varieties of our common birds 
destroy the cotton boll-weevil. 


Bird Enemies 


I killed three black snakes that were 
after bluebirds that built in a bird-house 
on our mulberry tree. 

Ohio. JOHN D. MILLER. 


Cats, during the past summer, have 
killed five young robins and two ‘cat- 
birds. I rescued from the cats two young 
robins, a 
young song- 
. parrow, a 

rown creeper 
and a myrtle 
warbler. The 
crows have. 
not been so 
troublesome, 
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Special Service Department . 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road au- 
thorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special Service 
Department,which keeps up to the minute onal! road problems. 





If you will write to, nearest office regarding road conditions 
or problems in your vicinity, the matter will have the prompt 
attention of experienced engineers. 


This service is free for the asking. 


If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. 
























"Photo in upper right corner 
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is Poplar Street, Cadillac, Mich.: Dine 
stone macadam treated with with Bd B.” Photo at left is Nasho 
Oconomowoe Road, Waukesha Co., Wis.: “Tarvia-B” applied on gravel. 
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Procctbes Roads 
Prevents Dust 


Good roads are like oil in machinery 
—they reduce friction-resistance. 





A community without good roads rusts, 
sticks and stagnates. With good roads 
the wheels of industry spin and 
produce. 


Good roads multiply the earning 
ower and value of remote farms, 
ring a new flood of produce to the 

freight- “station, increase the com- 

munity’s buying power and make it 

a land of plenty. 


Government statistics prove that the 
people of backward counties often 
waste in excessive hauling costs 
money: enough ina year to builda 
big system’ of modern roads | 


Bad roads add greatly to the cost of every ton 
that drags its weary way over them. 


‘Good. roads .set_ the farm-wagon, automobile 
and motor truck’ rolling smoothly to’ market 









. New York Chicago 
St. Louis Cleveland GD) si 
Detroit Birmingham The fl ¢ G yf 
Nashville Salt Lake City yo 


How Good Roads Reduce the Cost of Living 


: Compa ny Se ae Minneapolis 


THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.8. Sydney, N.S, 













Drive sama to main buildings, Nebraska State Farm, 
Lincoln, Neb.: Constructed with ‘“Tarvia-X. 











with great loads that it would take a week to 
haul in over muddy or rocky dirt roads. 






Bad roads add to the cost of everything the 
farmer buys, and to make a profit he must add 4 
that to the price of what he sells. ef 







They increase his operating costs and his depre- 
ciation of horseflesh and carriage equipment. 






Good roads enable him to buy cheaper, pro- 
duce cheaper, sell cheaper, and yet make a 
better living. 








Good roads pay for themselves in the new 
prosperity they create and the vastly increased 
earning power of the people. 







Good roads used to be expensive to construct 
and keep up. Today they are not, 







Built and maintained with Tarvia, modern 
roads are made automobile-proof, frost-proof and 
durable. Over a period of years such roads 
are less costly than. any other form of good-road 
construction, 









Booklet regarding the Tarvia treatments free 4 
on request. 















Philadeiphia Boston 


Pittsburgh 


Seattle Peoria 
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HOW TO DRESS 
That suit is best that fits me 


IMPLICITY marks the styles of the 

t season, lines are straight 

fabrics are beautiful, and the 
straight lines are often marked by rows 
of beads. If one has beads which can 
be used, and plenty of time in which to 
sew them on, this makes an inexpensive 
trimming ; but as few if any are 
made in this country, and the demand 
for them has never been greater, one 
can understand how this mode of trim- 
ming can increase cost of a garment. | 

It is always comparatively easy to get 
a hat to suit a youthful face, but the 
severe styles of the day are rather try- 
ing to faces no longer young. The soft 
and filmy laces made of horsehair are 
admirable for softening the outlines of 
hats which seem too ‘‘ hard ’’ in effect, 
and may be applied to the edge of brims 
or surround the crowns. : 

The bag shown at the right is not so 
difficult to make.as it might- appear. 
The center of the bag is made - strip 
of dress trimming three-eighths of a 
yard in | e ends are neatly 
i and bottom are cro- 


al and the . As the predom- 


on to the 
inating — in the ae were a 
rose @ grayish-green, 

bar im the crochet silk. The 
first row is worked in green, right into 
the of the trimming. For the bot- 
tom of the bag follow this by three rows 
of the in double crochet, then five 
rows of rose in filet blocks, then three 
more rows of the green in double cro- 
chet, and the rest in rose, narrowing 
down to a blunt point. Begin the top of 


the bag just as the bottom was done, ~ 


working into the trimming with green, 
followed by three rows of green in dou- 
ble crochet... Then four rows of loops. in 
chain stitch, five stitches in each loop, 
followed by the casing which consists of 
one row in treble stitch, with spaces 
between. Finish with four rows of loops 
and a row of shells. The bag is lined 
with silk, the draw strings are of rose 
cord, and a tassel of rose and green 
finishes the bottom. 

In the illustration underneath you will 
find a useful edging in crochet. Made 


of fine thread it makes a dainty finish 
for handkerchiefs or infants’ clothing. In 
a coarser thread it is pretty for edging 
underwear, women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing. . In still heavier thread it is excel- 
lent for household and decorative linens. 
Begin with a chain of 6; into the Ist st. 
from needle, make 1 s. c.; into next st., 
1d. c.; into next st., 1 t. c.; this com- 
pletes first point. Ch. 4 and repeat. As 
the pattern requires no counting it is 
excellent for pick-up-work. 

An excellent mat on which to set hot 
dishes can be made from ‘the asbestos 
mats so common in all stores. Make a 
ease of linen leaving one end open, and 
slip the asbestos mat inside. Close the 
= end, add a lace or crocheted edge. 

hen dirty remove the case and wash. 

When one does a great deal of cro- 
cheting, it is wise to mark the number 
of the thread on the inside of the paper 
= on which the thread is wound. 

no time need be wasted to find a 
number. — ; 

Ladies’ skirt No. 8272 is intended for 
softer materials and has panels. on the 
sides; the front and back are gathered 
toa girdle. The:pockets are inserted in 
the side seams and resemble those made 


men. 
Almost all this season’s waists have 
is made. of 
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blouse and the sleeves may be made 
long or short. 

An afternoon dress, combining a silk 
and wool crépe with silk for trimming, 
is shown in No. 8301. 
Skirt is in two pieces, 
gathered at top, with 
side pockets of the 
silk. The blouse has 
collar and cuffs of the 
silk, and the vest and 
undersleeves are of 
fancy net edged with 
frills of footing. 

The apron shown in 
No. is cut along 
kimono lines and is 
easily made; the body 
and sleeves are cut in 
one, and as it slips on 
over the head it re- 
quires no fastening. 

Skirt No. 8305 is cut 
on circular lines, with a 
panel effect in the 
front. The yoke-like 

irdle is fini with 

ttons. The model 
is excellent for sub- 
stantial weaves in 
wool, linen or cotton. 

One of the pretty dresses for smaller 
girls, No. 8292, is in jumper effect with 
plaited skirt. The ttern would do 
nicely for ginghams, chambray or serge, 
or for the cotton crépes which are so 
well liked for children. 

Misses’ dress No. 8295 is also suitable 
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for small women. Developed in soft 

wool it has collar and. cuffs.of silk in 

Paisley colorings and design. Buttons 

appear down the front of the dress 
and the pockets and 
collar are finished with 
tassels. 

Waist No. 8268 is 
made of striped ma- 
terial, with collar and 
cuffs of plain. The di- 
agonal closing is an 
interesting feature. 

The waist of girls’ 
dress No. 8313 has a 
broad tuck at either 
side of the front; the 
skirt is plaited in front 
and gathered across 
the back. The shawl 
collar, belt and cuffs 
are of contrasting 
— 

ompers suggesting 

the Oliver Twist suits 

are shown in No. 8315. 

The blouse is of white, 

smocked in a color to 

match the trousers, 

which are cut in an 

uneven shape across 

the top. Linen, chambray and seer- 
sucker are all used for this model. 

Children’s pajamas No. 8288 sensibly 

combine the coat and trousers in one 

garment. They may be made either for 

winter or summer wear and are sure to 

delight the wearers. 





In ordering, be sure to give 
number and size of the pat- ~ 
tern wanted. For ladies’ 
upper garments give bust 


measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments give waist and hip 

measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for skirts and under gar- 

ments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast measurement and length 

of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance,—the average child of six years will meas- 

ure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many young children of ten years who will 
pattern, 


measure only twenty-four inches. 


8293 | 


$302 


In such ‘case you need a six-year-old 


8293. Ladies’ Waist. 5 sizes, 34; 36, 38, 40, 42 inches bust measure. 8315. Boys’ Rompers. 3 sizes, 
2, 4,6 years. 8295. Misses’ Dress. 4 sizes, 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 8313. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 6, 
8, 10, 12 years.. 8268. Ladies’ Shirtwaist. 4 sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches bust measure. 8272. 
Ladies’ Skirt. 5 sizes, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 inches waist measure. 8302: Ladies’ Apron. 3 sizes, 36, 
40, 44 inches. bust measure. 8288. Children’s Pajamas. 5 sizes, 2, 4,6, 8, 10 years. “8292. Girls’ 
Jumper Dress. 5 sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years,. 8301: Ladies’ Dress. 4 sizes, 34; 36, 38, 40 inches 
bust measure, 8305. Ladies’ Skirt. 5 sizes; 24, 26, 28, 30, 82 inches: waist measure. 


Send 10 cents in silver or in stamps for each pattern. For 2 cents we wilt 
send a copy of ‘‘The Fashion World’’; and for 25 cents our new booklet, 


** Dressmaking Self-Taught.”’ 


Address, THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















































‘and ask yourself if you 
- love them well enough 
‘te lay aside -your own 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Tite Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forés 


Be calm. The world and all there. is in 
it is being taken care of. When things 
seem to be going wrong from our point 
of view, let us find comfort in the 
thought that from the point of view of 
God: all is well. DREIER. 


Hail, bounteous May! that doth inspire 
Mirth-and youth and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
MILTON. 


The policy and purpose of this paper 
is ‘‘Ever to Help and Never Harm Its 
Readers. ’’ 


HOMESPUN 


By The Tennessee Lady 


E-are sometimes a little boastful 
about what we would do “‘ if our 
country needed us,’’ but we never 

stop to think that our country needs us 
now, and needs us where we are. If we 
are farmers, our coun- 
try needs more and bet- 
ter farmers ; if we do our 
best just where we are 
we encourage others to 
do the same, and soon 
we shall all he better 
"| citizens, which ‘is the 
very thing our country 
needs. Our country is 
calling us to awake to the possibilities 
that are ours ; let us heed her call. 
There is always something we can do 
better than anything we have yet done ; 
always there is something just ahead 
for which we can strive, and which, 
when attained, will place us on a higher 
level where we can see still greater 
things to be done. 
You have dreamed many dreams 
through the long, long years, when your 
heart beat high with : 
hope and ambition. 
Dear, strange dreams 
that no one, not,even 
your nearest and dear- 
est, could know, dreams 
of wonderful things 
that you dared not do. 
The roads you have trod 
with .your dream-shod 
feet were endless, wide 
and free, and they have 
led on to heights where 
you dared not go. Have 
you not been a better 
man or woman because 
of your dreams? ~ — 
Can you enter into a 
child’s wishes and de- 
sires, and stop a while 
to talk over things in 
‘general with the little , 
ones ? Can you patient- 
ly bear with the *‘ child- ; 
‘isbness’’of people who “\— 
are growing old? Can 
you cease .to:wonder if 
your friends love you, 





The Tennessee Lady 
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selfish desires and pleasures long enough 
to try to understand their longings, 
hopes and fears? Can you give, hoping 
for nothing in return? Can you tolerate 
the poor and friendless person as well 
as the wealthy one? If you can do all 
this, your heart is.in the right spot. 

Yesterday we dreaded~ and feared 
‘*to-morrow,’’ and tried to pierce the 
veil-and see into that mysterious day 
which was still to come; ‘but ‘night 
passed, the day dawned and ‘‘to-day’”’ 
washere. ‘‘To-day’’ with its wondrous 
beauty, its sunshine and shadow, is the 
‘to-morrow ’’ which we feared; and 
after all it is just like yesterday and all 
the days we have known. So why fear 
and worry? We. could always get 
through to-day if to-morrow did not 
loom up so darkly on the horizon. Why 
not forget to-morrow and live and be 
happy just for to-day ? 

If you can read a dog’s mind you can 
judge what: manner of man ‘the dog’s 
master is ; for a dog knows his master’s 
moods, and you do not. He may be all 
smiles when you meet him, but the dog 
sees him at his worst, as well as at his 
best. If the dog is a nervous, shrinking 
fellow, always in doubt as to which way 
to turn, it is pretty certain that he has 
come in for his full share of kicks and 
cuffs ; but if he is full of bounding joy 
and life, friendly to all men, he most 
likely has been well treated by his 


master, and therefore judges all men 


by him. 

There are homes and there are houses. 
The happiest homes I have known have 
been those where the children were at 
liberty ‘to play noisy, riotous .games, 
and where a book. out of place or a 
magazine on the floor caused no commo- 
tion. There are sweet patient mothers 
there who straighten things out occa- 
sionally, and around ‘whom the whole 
home life centers. Mere houses are 
often called homes ; everything is spick 
and span, ‘and the children are forced to 
be quiet and sedate all the time; but 
they love to visit the children who live 
in real homes. As soon as such children 
are old enough they leave such houses 
to seek their fortunes, but the children 
in the homes stay on. When circum- 





The woodwork in this harmonious living-room in a recently built 
farmhouse is painted a creamy white. The curtains are of ecru 
net, the sofa is upholstered in brown corduroy matching the dark- 
est tints in the rug, while the tan. wallpaper repeats the lighter 
shades. The table runner is embroidered in brown and green 
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stances compel them to go the latter are 
always eager to return, for no matter 
how far their feet may wander they 
never forget .a real home. 

If we could learn to rest as well’as 
work, we could do the latter easily and 
pleasantly, instead of dragging along in 
a half-hearted manner. Many times a 
fifteen-minute nap would be better prep- 
aration for a hard -task than an hour of 
tired study. Why sit. up late to,perform 
a certain task, whena good night’s rest 
would enable us to perform our duties 
with greater ease the next day? 


Good Taste in ‘Furnishing 

The architectural features of the reom 
shown in the illustration form a-good 
background, but without taste even so 
attractive a room might have beenspoil- 
ed. The rug shows a small pattermin 
subdued colors, the wallpaper is plain 
but harmonizes with the floor covering, 
and the pictures are few but well placed. 
A good reading-lamp, books and maga- 
zines, the piano (of which just a corner 
shows), together with the inviting sofa 
and well-chosen chairs, suggest rest and 
recreation. One of the best expressions 
of good taste in furnishing is to have 
nothing which is too good to be used. 


Concerning Certain Domestic 
. Affairs : 

The most precious things in the world 
are those which can not be bought—the 
tender touch of a little child’s fingers, 
the light in a woman’s eyes, and the love 
in a woman’s heart. MYRTLE REED. 

Keep a photographic biography of the 
children. Use what is known as a loose- 
leaf album, of standard size and make, 
so thet pages may be added as needed. 
Paste in it all photographs of the chil- 
dren—alone, together or in groups—with 
dates and some slight memoranda of the 
occasion. In after years this will be a 
priceless possession for the grown-up chil- 
dren, yourself and, possibly their children. 

A shut-in who is unable: to see any one 
from outside, but whe retains a keen 
interest in her church, friends andneigh- 
bors, derives great happiness from a let- 
ter which she receives every two weeks 
from a friend who lives 
across the street. In it 
is recounted what the 
sewing society is doing, 
a report of the last 
sociable or anything 
pertaining. to church 
work. In addition there 
are little harmless, per- 
sonal news items, the 
joys .and sorrows of 
friends, The shut-in has 
sent word: ‘‘Never 
stop sending the letter, 
please, for L love it.’’ 

If I were asked to 
name what in my: opin- 
ion is the most desired 
utility of modern life, 
I {would not name the 
railroad, nor the tele- 
phone, nor the :electric 
light, nor the automo- 
bile, essential as they 
are, but 1 would name 
running water in the 
home. This eonduces 
mere to-cleanliness. and 
health and comfort'than 
any other improvement 
that modern civilization 

Se 
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has brought us. It can be had, too, at 
little cost, and it will contribute more to 
the health and comfort of the farmer’s 
family than any other improvement. 

GOVERNOR ORAIG. 
Dairy specialists point out that in or- 
der to obtain satisfactory results in whip- 
ping cream it should be cold and of the 
right thickness, and containing. about 
thirty per cent or more of butterfat. 
Ordinary cream, designated as coffee 
cream, is alto- 
gether too thin 
to give good re- 
sults. The whip- 
ping cream, as 
delivered by the 
milkman, con- 
tains thirty to 
forty per cent 

of butterfat. 
Thoroughly 
chill the cream 
before whip- 

ping, by placin 

it In a covere 

bow! on the ice. 
The whipping 
s . process is also 
This cream whip, costing twelve aided and hast- 
cents, saves time and energy ened by stand- 


ing the bow! in a pan of ice water, and 
using the cream whip shown. in the 
illustration. 


Homely Wrinkles 

Just to be out-of-doors! So stiil! So 
green ! 

With unbreathed air, illimitable, clean, 

With soft sweet scent of happy growing 
things, 

The leaves’ soft flutter, sound of sudden 
wings, 

The far faint hills, 
between. 


The woman that maketh a good pud- 
ding in silence is better than she that 
maketh a tart reply. . 


_A good substitute for wax for rubbing 
on the bottoms of irons will be found in 
the inside wrapper of bar laundry soap. 
Use in same way as you do beeswax. 


If you lose the screw-cap off the oil- 
can, take a cork stopper, cut a notch in 
one side for air, and insert it with the 
notch toward the back to prevent leak- 
age when filling lamps. 


‘* Moral suasion means to be lectured 
at, to be scolded at, to be jawed at, to 
be looked daggers at, and when there is 
company to be kicked under the table 
at,’” is what Johnny wrote on his ex- 
amination paper ! 

Remove iron-rust from delicate goods 
by covering the spot with cream of tar- 
tar; twist the cloth to keep the cream 
of tartar over the spot; put in a sauce- 
es of cold water and heat slowly to 

oiling point, then rinse well. 


Doctor : ‘‘ Something wrong with the 
baby ?’’ Mother: ‘‘ Yes, doctor, he got 


THIS WAS ONCE A HOME, 
BUT NOW 
IT I8 JUST A FIERCE COM- 
MOTION. 
PITY HIM WHOSE BUSY 


the water wide 


GETS THE SPRING HOUSE- 
CLEANING NOTION. 
WHEN SRE STARTS TO RUB AND 
SCRUB, 
SCOURS THE VIEW AND THEN. RE- 
PEATS IT, 
HERE’S THE QUESTION UP TO HUB : 
CAN HE BEAT IT ERE HE BEATS IT 7? 


hold of an old dictionary some way, and 


chewed up two pages out of it.”’ ‘‘ Did 
you give him an emetic ?’’ ‘‘ Yes, doctor, 
but I can’t get a word out of him !’’ 


It is a good plan to have @ little wood- 
stove that you can set up and take down 
in a hurry after you have moved the big 
cgal-stove out. There will be damp days 
when you will like to take the chill off 
the room for some one who is not very 
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well, and such a small stove serves an 
excellent purpose. 

To wash blankets: Put a pint of 
household ammonia and a pint of warm 
water in a tub, lay the blanket in and 
pour a little warm water over it—just 
enough to wet the top folds. Cover 
closely and allow the blanket to stand 
for a few moments, that the fumes 
arising from the ammonia may loosen 
the dirt, then wash and dry it in the 
ordinary way, in water of the same tem- 

erature as the first used. Pass the 

lanket lightly through the wringer and 
hang it out to dry. 


A Perfect Day 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 

Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends! 
For once in my life has a day 

Passed over my head and out of my sight 
And my soul has naught to unsay. 

No querulous word to the fair little child 
Who drew me from study to play ; 

No fretful reply to the hundred and one 
Who questioned me gravely and gay ; 
No word to the beggar I fain would take 

back ; 
No word to the debtor at bay ; 
No angry retorts to those who misjudge, 
And desire not a nay, but a yea; 
No word, though I know I remember 
them all 
Which I would if I could e’er unsay. 
Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends! 
For the patience that lasted all day. 


How To Do Things 
There are many things requiring time 
and care that were better not done, for 
they are not worth the doing and give 
satisfaction to no one. Such trifling with 
time is an inexcusable extravagance. 


When preparing fresh fish for cook- 
ing, trim off the tail and fins with an 
old pair of scissors ; remove the entire 
corner containing the fin that is next 
the head, and carefully scrape off all the 
white membrane which lines the abdo- 
men, as it is that which gives the bitter 
taste to fish when pas ob 


‘*Farm products cost so much more 
than they used to,’’ complained the 
housekeeper. ‘‘ Yes, but when we farm- 
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ers are supposed to know the. botanical 
names of what we’re raising, the ento- 
mological name of the insect that éats 
it and the pharmaceutical name of the 
chemical that will kill it, somebody’s 
got to pay?”’ 


‘There is a right and a wrong wt Da 
do everything, even to the frying of an 
egg,”’ deslazse a. wise man. For the 
right way to do this simple job, break 
all the eggs to be used into a shallow 
pan-or dish. Put a large spoonful of 
lard into the skillet, and when it begins 
to heat sprinkle it liberally with flour 
(from a shaker, if possible), ‘slide the 
eggs in carefully, add a tablespoonful of 
water, and cover quickly with a tight 
lid. The flour makes a delicious bit of 
crust on the bottom, the water gives 
steam enough, aided by the tight lid, to 
cook the eggs through without burning 
and to put a white coat on their tops. 
Add pepper and salt just a a 

. McC. 


The ordinary cooking of any kind of 
‘‘greens’’ renders them a tasteless stew 
in comparison to cooking them in their 
own juices, To do this, wash them thor- 
oughly, shake the water from the leaves, 
put them intoa Sic wees 
tightly covered 
pot, and place 
over aslow fire. 
The juicein the 
stems and the 
leawes is suffi- 
cient to cook 
them without 
burning if the 
fire is low, espe- 
cially at first. 
The flavor is 
greatly im- 
proved. The 
tender young 
plants which we pull up when thinning 
out the beets, make as nice a dish of 
‘* greens ’’ as one could ask for. 


The household editor visits in a home 
where the combination of unexpected 
company and an empty cake-box has no 
terrors for the housewife; for on her 
pantry shelves one can always find sev- 
eral boxes of crackers. When the need 
arises it takes but a few moments to 
heat up the oven, and while that is tak- 
ing place she opens a box of graham 
wafers, arranges them on baking pans 


An egg whip which does the 
work, does not get out of 
order and costs five cents 
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Solving the 
‘‘Too Many Sweets” Problem 


is easy for the mother who gives her 
children Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
Becausethe youngsters taketo it at the 
first taste and often grow to prefer it to 
sweets. Besides,a sandwich of Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter supplies all the 
Strength, Heat and Energythataglass 
of rich milk does. Ordera jar to-day. 
Beecu-Nut Packinc Co., Canajoharie, N.Y. 
Ask your Grocer about the Superior Quality of 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 





Uni-Lectric lighting plant 
— stan 110-volt 

irect current; operates from 
one to 50 lights, electric mo- 
tor, electric iron, vacuum cleaner, 
electric toaster, force pump, churn, 
washing machine, etc. 


No Batteries—No Switch-board 
The ideal electric lighti item for th 
country home, High nome | gusuheganieen 

plete in one small, compact unit.  U: 
ere lempe and fixtures. : ‘Simpie, eaplly 
nstalled, dependable, econ: > te 
in price, and low in cost pe pp = yg 

WATERMAN MOTOR COMPANY 

119 Mt, Elliott Ave., Detroit, Michigan’ 

Write today for 
full deserip- 
tion and 
low price. 















Pree ae OREO TS ee gis yeu at 
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““Lhearyou. Ican hear now as 
ee ereene: ‘How ?’ With 
MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair:in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know I ’ 
had them im, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 
"The Morley Phone for the 












just it. 
2 hundred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
SIX IN ONE 22252 
=p _D) Stewart 


Handy 
Worker 


Includes weieeng vise, up to 4"2 inches, 4 inch jaw ; pi 
vise up to 1% in pipe : two speed drill press , pth ma 
tial anvil ; r wheel 5 inches x 1 inch, 
cutting hardie, ete. Weighs, boxed, 90 Ibs. Complete 
only $14.00.. With it you.can keep farm equip- 
ment; ne preemies in good workilg — 4 
time and money.. one from your dealer or se: ; 
and pay balance when: shipment arrives. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
609 No.La Salle Street, - Chicago, Ill. 























THE MOST 
STARTLING 
BOOK OF ITS 
KIND EVER PUBLISHED 


The secrets of the tear 
world exposed ! hy the * 
Oliver officials. rebelled. How . 
our new plan saves you $51. 
Why we could cut the price : 
of Oliver from $100 to $49, 

without altering its value.” 
All teld for the first time. 
A tremendous sensation. — 


A BRAND NEW OLIVER 


Letest Model 
Standard Visible 











. Brand new machines sent direct from 
the factory to you upon approval. 

trial. No money down-—no C.0.D. No 
salesmen to influence you. Over a year 


ean cut the price in half. You'll beamazed, 


Free Trial for Five Days 


Our plan is simple. No red tape, You deal 


Remember we offer only brand new Oliver 
Nines—the latest model—never used. Not re- 
built nor second-hand machines. 


The “Oliver leads, as it has for + aaan No 
can compare. Over 600,000 so 


" Get Your Copy Now | 
zie potvmlee the suartitgg discowores, out | | 
free book entitled gh Cost of Type. 
writers—The Reason and the Remedy, vif 
one copy to each inquirer. Py 
BE dame 

- > S CHICAGO, ILL. - - -@) ff 














and sprinkles brown sugar over them. 
A few moments in a hot oven. melts and 
‘‘sets ’’ the sugar and brings it to a con- 
sistency which, blended with the crack- 
ers, is delicious. When she wants a 
she boils together one cupful of 
nulated :sugar and four tablespoon- 
uls of water until it spins a thread when 
dropped from the spoon. She then beats 
the white of one egg very light and stirs 
it into the mixture. Spoonfuls of. this 
are dropped upon \saltine crackers,. over 
this is sprinkled any kind of chop 
nuts, and the crackers: are then quickly 
browned in a very hot-oven. 


Nuts and Raisins 

All one’s life is music if one touches 
the notes rightly and in time. RUSKIN. 

““The baby cries a lot over at your 
house, Willie.”’ ‘‘Yes’m. I guess he’s 
hatching his teeth.’’ 

Teacher in physiology class: ‘* What 
is the office of the salivary glands ?’’ 
Pupil: ‘‘ The mouth.’’ 

If -you have worked till your back 
aches, lie face down to rest, with your 
feet higher than your head. 





in small children ; but be sure it is loss 
of appetite, not ‘‘piecing’’ between 
meals, before yousend for a doctor. 

Be a boy with your boy instead of ex- 

cting him to-be.en old man with you. 
t will be-easier for you, as you were 
| once a -boy, but he has mever been a 

man, and experience can only come with 
years. H. 


Flewer boxes on the porch look nice, 
- but are to rot 
2, the under- 
neath. as mere 
our porch floor by 
# placing the boxes 
on cross sections 
of logscut aboutsix 
inches in height, selecting pieces which 
are nicely covered with bark. R. 

If you must worry, don’t do your 
worrying out loud ; it is unpleasant for 
other people, and. what’s the use of 
worrying, anyhow ? Haven’t you noticed 
that two-thirds of the things ar worry 
about never happen? . &.2 

‘* How. did your automobile accident 
happen, Uncle Bben?’’ ‘‘ Well, you see, 
there’s one thing you keep your eye 
on, and another you-keep your foot.on, 
and another you keep your hand on, ‘and 
I guess I got my anatomy in the wrong 
places, ’’’ 5, SS s 

To-invigorate yourself when bathing, 
put some coarse salt in'a jar and pour 
on just enough water to make a slush 
—not enough tod@issolve the salt. Take 
it up by handfuls and rub yourself: with 
it, then-witse off with clear water and 
rub well, 

If the baby is lonesome or fussy, tie 

-a mirror where she can see herself, and 
she will be interested in seeing her com- 
panion. Fasten her toys to her i 
pede ore oe atin If they fall, 
or if she throws away, they can’t 
go far and she will soon be playing with 

, them again. 

Stocking , the sleeves of under- 
shirts and the legs of underdrawers can 
be easily made into carpet rags by cut- 

, ting them crosswise, in rings, the width 





Bp depending upon 
rhe clddkraes of 

the material, one 
inch being the av- 


erage. pogy ge ring inside the other, as 

shown in the illustration, tucking the 
under side within folded loop and draw 
to.a firm knot. A quick and easy way to 





'| make carpe * ppreciated 
pce abit a apt fem 
: ) cause of failing sight. A 



























Loss of appetite is a serious symptom 











any time, at 
any place, 


In the Home 
For -keeping 
~~ milk. at 
proper tem- 
and for 


its uses in the 
dining oom, 
boudoir or 
ick room the 
UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Bottle 


is especially 
mmended. 



































The poets have sung in their beautiful 
song 
Of good things to eat for ever x0 long ; 
They've sung of potatoes, 
Of peas and tomatoes, 
Of mutton, of pork and of veal ; 
Of milk and of honey 
But isn't it funny 
That they have neglected corn-meal ? 


Corn-mea) is a cheap and nutritious 
cereal which deserves. more attention. 
[fo be at its best it should be home- 
ground; the kiln-dried product from 


which the germ has been removed isdry | 


and tasteless. There are mills where 
the mea! is ground as it should be, and 
if you buy your supply insist on having 
the whole meal. 

On the cool days which come at this 


time of the year, although the calendar | 
tells us that it is May, cook corn-meal | 


instead of peneneen Into one quart of 
water which is boiling rapidly, sprinkle 
gradually one cupful of corn-meal, stir- 
ring it vigorously all the while, and add 
salt to taste. If your family is large 
double the recipe. Cook it hard for half 
an hour, beating it thoroughly every few 
moments. It can then transferred 
to the fireless cooker, where it should 
cook not less than four hours, or it can 
be cooked in a double boiler on the back 
of the stove until supper-time. The 
secret of good mush, or “ hasty pudding,” 
is the long, slow cooking. The hot 
mush, served with milk, is an excellent 
supper dish, or may be reheated for the 
breakfast cereal. hatever is left may 
be poses into a pan and set away to 
cool ; it can then be sliced and fried. 

Spoon bread: A delicious corn-meal 
dish which should be better known. It 
calls for two cupfuls of corn-meal, two 
eggs, one teaspoonful soda, dissolved in 
a little hot water, two and a half cup- 
fuls boiling water, two tablespoonfuls 
butter, one and a half cupfuls sour milk 

or buttermilk. Add the meal 
gradually to the boiling water 
and let cool. Add the butter, 
salt, buttermilk, soda and beaten 
eggs. Beat this a few minutes, 
ur into a buttered baking- 
ish or deep pan, and bake in a 
moderate oven for half an hour. 
Serve by the tablespoon from 
the baking-dish as a hot break- 
fast or supper bread. 

The illustration shows a spoon 
which is a great helpin stirrin 
mush or any heavy mass, an 
for beating up a cake, it has no 
equal. The wooden handle is 

easily grasped, while the slits in the bow! 
of the spoon allow the batter to pass 
through and hasten the work of mixing. 

A good ‘‘left-over’’ dish is made by 
stirring one cupful or more of finely 
or Ba meat into two or three cupfuls 
of hot mush. Season with salt and 
pepper and a little ‘‘ poultry seasoning, ’’ 
if liked. When cool enough to handle, 
form into croquettes, dip in beaten egg 
= dried bread-crumbs, and fry in deep 

at. 

Corn-meal mush with dates: A good 
and wholesome dish much liked by the 
children. Ten minutes before servin 
stir one cupful of stoned and halve 
dates into hot mush. Serve with milk 
or thin cream. 

Corn-meal with cheese: A combination 
which is‘much appreciated by Italians 
and is worthy of our attention; Made 
as follows it will-prove an excellent sub- 
stitute for meat: Butter a baking-dish, 
put in a two-inch layer of hot mush, 
over this one cupful of cheese cut in 
small pieces, then another two-inch layer 
of mush. Dot the top with butter and 
sprinkle with a few dry bread-crumbs. 

rown in a hot oven. 

_Corn-meal eutlets : Turn hot mush 
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into bread tins to cool. When cool cut 
in one-inch slices, dip in melted butter, 
then in dried bread-crumbs, lay in a 
greased dripping-pan, and bake until 
a rich brown. 

Indian pudding: This is a good old New 
England dish. To make, use five cup- 
fuls of milk, one-third cupful of meal, 
half a — of molasses, one tea- 
spoonful of salt (level), one teaspoonful 


of ginger (level), and butter the size of 
an egg. Cook meal and milk twenty 
minutes in a double boiler, add other in- | 
gredients, and bake two hours. 

hot with cream and maple syrup. 














aw 
Pd 


bHevmoni IES] 
Prepare baby’s food 


according to the 


“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


Serve | 
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Those Sanitary 
Shoe-Soles o0/ 


Neodlin| 


When you're milking 
cows or bedding down the 
horses, a sanitary shoe-sole 
seems the reasonable thing. 

In. the creamery, when 
your milk slops, a sanitary 
shoe-sole by. all means! 

In the chicken house, 
a cleanly, non-porous shoe- 
sole: that’s what's wanted 
there. 

And so for the farmer— 
Nedlin Soles. 

Nedlin Soles—sanitary 
soles. Non-porous soles 
that do not sop moisture nor 
sog impurities. 

Whyshouldn’t housewives 
welcome Nedlin, too—so 
much cleanlier and whole- 
somer than leather, with its 
heavy reek of stored im- 
purities? 

A better than leather 
shoe-sole—NeGlin. It isa 
better wearing, dry-foot sole. 
It is springy and foot-easy, 
and is kind to feet through 
long, hard work. 

In grown-ups’ and chil- 
dren's sizes. 

Bewareimitations, somark 
that mark; stamp it on your 
memory: Nedlin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & RubberCo. 
Akron, Ohio : 


In 


Trade Math Rog U $ Pat OF 
Better than Leather 


. 
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Old-Fashioned Flower Border 
' By Drue Aliman 
A perennial treat to make and to keep 


RANDMOTHER was right! When 

I remodelled my garden after her 

old-fashioned. perennial border, I 
found that it yielded more flowers and 
gave more real pleasure than the best 
of my new-fangled ideas on ‘‘ garden- 
ology.’’ 

So I confined my beds of asters, pop- 
pies and other annuals to the kitchen 
garden, and in their stead I planted 
peonies, larkspur, foxglove, columbine, 
sweet-william, etc., not in beds, but in 
long, wavy borders at the side of the 
lawn and along some of the walks. Of 
course I transplanted a few pansies and 
begonias here and there among the per- 
ennials, and perhaps in a sunny corner 
sowed orange marigold and California 

ppies to add a note of cheerfulness in 
ate August; but, as I have told you, 
the great ‘majority consisted of those 
plants which every year yield more 
flowers, and every year require less 
care, 

At first I made the mistake of scat- 
tering individual plants here and there, 
so that you saw a lily and a hollyhock 
wherever you turned your gaze. I felt 
something was wrong, but didn’t know 
what. One day while watching a goose 
and thinking what an awkward bird it 
was, a whole flock of them suddenly 
came around a corner of the house. 
Somehow, the effect of this mad rush 
pleased me and set me thinking. During 
the next few days I was busy rearrang- 
ing in groups everything in my. borders. 
The puzzle was solved, and remained so. 








=f od 
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Suggestion for a border 
Planting Key: 1. Rambler roses. 2.. Lilacs.. 3. 
Boltonia. 4. Golden-glow. 5. Hollihocks. 6. 
Larkspurs. 7. Foxgloves. 8. Phlox. 9. Gail- 
lardias. 10, Columbines. 11. Lupit 12. 
Hardy asters. 13. Bleeding-heart, 14. Chrys- 
anthemums, 15. Sedums. 





The grouping of plants not only made a 
better display ne lent more variety and 
charm to the place, but the system re- 
quired far less care. 

The border should have a more or less 
continuous row of something in the rear, 
to ‘‘ tie it together,’’ as it were. It may 
be a row of hollyhocks, privet, shrubs, 
or even an old fence over which rambler 
roses run. And with a little skill and 


forethought, plus a little general care, | 


it becomes an increasingly pleasant pas- 
time to maintain a neat and harmonious 
effect in the border throughout the entire 
season. 

For the back row use hardy tall- 
growing ornamental grasses, hollyhocks, 
hibiscus, golden - glow, polygonum, 
scabiosa, boltonia, or perhaps shrubs of 
some kind. In front of these plant fox- 
glove, larkspur, lupine, lychnis, phlox 
and hardy asters. In front of these, 
bleeding-heart, columbine, iris, sweet- 
william, lilies, gaillardias and hardy 
chrysanthemums — in fact, anything 
proving between one and two feet in 

eight. The front row might well in- 
clude arabis, phlox subulata, violets, 
sedum, and here and there perhaps a 
patch of lily-of-the-valley or hardy 
bulbs. I have mentioned the plants of 
each row in the order in which they 
bloom. With a little attention they 
should yield a crop of flowers from late 
March until the winter snows protect 
them for the following spring bloom. 

In first setting out the plants, some 
consideration should be given to color. 
Be careful when using vivid reds and 
oranges ; most other shades will blend, 
eopeciatl when separated by masses of 
white blossoms or by plants not in 





flower ; also be cautious in the use of 
reddish purple and bluish pink tints. 

The care of the hardy border consists: 
in a regular weeding for the first few 
weeks of spring, after which an occa- 
sional hoeing and a little timely atten- 


tion will result in more vigorous stock. | 


If you have not a perennial border, 
now is the time to make one. Buy a 
few plants, and ask your neighbor to 
give you some of those roots he is about 
to throw away. Or by sowing some 
perennial seeds now you should have 
strong vigorous plants to set into the 
border when fall arrives. 





ONE DOLLAR Setrtction gusrsnveod ov nouey | 


back. Br.tyoxr Pew Co. (not inc.) 1702 West 106 Pla., Chicago. 





HOME WEAVING 'S<eé° $8.50 | 


Big money in weaving rugs, carpets, etc., from rags and 
waste aterial. me bore to send for free loom book. It 


tells all about weaving and our wonderful $8.50 and other | 
looms. Union Loom Works, 266 Factory &t., Boonville, N.Y. | 
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| Has Nothing to Hide 


| You are insured a clear, trans- 
| parent jelly made from the best 
| material when you use Knox 
. Sparkling Gelatine. 

I know both yourself and family will be 


leased if you ty the recipe for Maple. 
ice Pudding which is printed below. 


Wor Peds B. Kmat. 


President. 


Maple Rice Pudding 

Soak 1, envelope of KNOX SPARKLING GELA- 
TINE fe 1 cup of milk ten minutes and dissolve 
in 2 eups of hot boiled rice cooked dry. Addl eup 
of granulated suger or brown sugar, mapie sugar 
or maple syrup and ly teaspoenful of sait, 1 cup 
ebopped nut meats, . 1 teaspoonfal 
vanilla and when cool fold in 1 cup cream, beaten 
entil stiff, Turn into mold which hes been dipped 
fn cold water. When firm, remove from mold 
and serve. 


Recipe Book Free 
Our book “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 


| People” will be sent for your grocer's 


name. If you wish a pint sample en- 
_ close 4c in stamps. 

CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO.. Inc., 
"423 Knox Ave., Johastowa, N. ¥. 








“No Darning This Week, Thank Goodness!” 


“Tm a glad I bought Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for 
y. 


the entire fami 
full of hole-worn hosie 
But Durable-DuRHAM 


On was 


day I usually had a clothesline 


that meant much tiresome darning. 
osiery put a stop to that. It’s the 
longest wearing and best looking hosiery I’ 


Durable 


ve ever bought.” 


DURAN 


Hosiery 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


is made from the stro 

seth 19, 25 and 35 cen 
are strongl 

hardest wear. Th 


reinforced to stand the 
e deep, stretchy, er- 
ull-proof tops with the anti-run stitch are 
nit on fostay. Quali 
out—sizes are correct 
smooth and even. 
dye prevents color turning green. 
Ask 
cone Si epee ad Wsesery th the 
patented anti-run stitch. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. ¢. 


est yarn and sells 
Heels, soles and 


is uniform through- 
marked. Toes are 
e famous Durham 





Saher 
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HEART PROBLEMS. 


By Aunt Harriet 


[Aunt Harriet wishes togive advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who areindoubtor - 
in trouble, but her correspondents have become so 
numerous that it is impossible to all the let- 
ters in this column, To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only 
such answersas will benefit the largest number of 
people will be given here. Address, Aunt Harriet, 
care of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa:] 


IGNIFICANT of the trend of the 

times, and worth noting, are the 

numerous requests which come to 

me asking for information concerning 

the condition of women in rural districts. 

Their burdens, their prob. 

lems and their opportu- 

nities are being made the 

subject of debates and 

discussions in clubs..and 

in the Grange. All this 

‘shows an awakening 

‘which will surely bear 

fruit..A wider knowledge 

of the life of farm women, 

its limitations and its 

remedies, is necessary if the young peo- 

ple are to be kept on the farm, and our 

country never needed farmers morethan 
it does right now. 

Write to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
a list of the bulletins pertaining to coun- 
try life. Select these which especially 
touch your problems, then write again 
asking for these specific numbers. Your 
own state agricultural college also pre- 
pares bulletins for which = might ask, 
as. théy cohcern the problems’ of ‘your 
own sectron:. 

We all know the homely illustration of 
the impossibility of a log burning alone. 
It needs ae ene logs if a good fire 
is wanted. The same principle may be 
used in describing the efforts»of: indi- 
viduals as compared with groups. It is 
a strong argument for the formation of 
women’s clubs, even though they take 
up no set program. They may confine 
their energies to domestic affairs, village 
improvement, which brings in ‘‘ clean- 
up week’”’ and the conservation of waste; 

or they: may be 

interested in 

goodreads, cen- 

tralizedschools, 

vocational: edu- 

cation; water 

supply; sanita- 

tion . mar- 

kets. Or they 

might consider 

Red Cross:werk 

_ as most neces- 

\ sary, and turn 

their attention 

to rolling band- 

ages and knit- 
ting socks. 

In some cases 
the organiza- 
tion has been 
undertaken by the State Department: of 
Agriculture, and when this.is the case 
the state offers its services in sending: 
literature and speakers’ wherever pos- 
sible, without expense to the clubs. 

Perplexed : If you are willing to take 
the trouble, your table may be 
decorated.at little expense: Of course, 
ad decorations must suggest spring, 





Aunt Harriet 


Ice-cream served so that it 
resembles a potted plant, 
will be a delightful  sur- 
prise to your guests 


or the centerpiece procure a round hat | 


box. Cut down the-sides toa depth of 
four or five-inches and cover with green 
crépe paper. Place the box in the center 
of the table: and: fill it with clean- sand. 
A small mirror placed in the-center of 
this, the edges concealed bythe sand, 


plunged into the:sand. The 
of the box are concealed with moss, 
_ ferns, ivy or other vines, To match 


| pictter's Baseball Glove, $1.00. Mad 
wihmodioahh Sepiteen Erotessional 
4 Wedge Bt, 6% 6 foot, $8.10. Bade of tan and white 
will represent.a lake. Around’ this:place -}- {> duck. Complete-with poles. 
small potsof blooming flowers, the-pots -} | 





on which’ you. 


ttners pare cards 
svasweiteenr suck: names of flowers:as:| | 
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are compound; as. foxglove; harebeli, 


heartsease, ete. The first: syllable is 


written-on one: set of cards, the second 
on another. These are placed on sepa-~ 
rate trays; each: guest selects one, and 
partners are matched: by completing the 
words: If you prefer to: arrange for the 
seating of the guests beforehand, use 
floral. place cards. For dessert, serve 
ice-cream -in tiny flower~-pots.- Line 
these with waxed: paper, fill with ice- 
cream, over which a a chopped nuts 
to represent the soil, Lace 

are placed upon plates, a rp wg 
placed upon each of these, and, just be- 
fore serving, a flower and leaves may 
be thrust.into the pot,.as shown in.the 
illustration: 


Honor Birthday Record 
For all Gur Folks of seventy-five or over 


Dear FrRiENDS: There is an old Dan- 
ish proverb which says, ““Old age in 
council, the young in action.’’ Few of 
our old folks realize the value-of their 
spoken words to those- who are young in 
years and.experience. Weshould always 


rt doilies: 
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FAMILY: DOCTOR 


(Medical inquiries from Our.Folks may be eub- 
m itted and will be answered in the paper, each tn 
its turn, tf of interest:to'the general reader: All 
inquiries will be acknowledged and advice given 
promptly and confidentially.. Address, “Fanidy 
Doctor’ Department,” this office.} 

: Dr. F. W. St) JOHN: 

ID you ever: stop to think that’ 

regular physician in good’ standing 

never advertises his ability to treat 
or cure patients? This is in direct con- 
tradistinction to the quack and nostrum 
vender who in ‘every possible way ex- 
ploits his wares tothe public: He often 
goes so far as. to guarantee a cure°or 
refund the money. (I wonder how many 
ever got their money back-on not’ be- 
ing cured?) Medical graduates who find’ 
that they are unable to make a living 
in a legitimate way sometimes resort to 
advertising. They remain in a place as. 
long as it ‘‘ pays,’’ then seek new pas- 
tures, Very often a. patient who has 
tried all the quacks and healers finally 
consults a regular physician, who: ad- 
ministers* to his needs only to find that 
the money has all been paid to the other 
fellow and there is nothing left for him. 

People expect. a physician. to.be up to 
date and ready to come at any time of the 
day or night, but-:do not always remem- 
ber that it’ takes money ‘to run. the 
physician’s business. While doctors are 
human: beings and subject to the frail- 
ties .of -other people; 16 has .beem my 


F _ observation: that ‘they. face: disease and: 


—— ee age conn anes 


A comfortable seat on the Editor’s 
place. Seats of this kind should 
have a back whenever possible 


speak the word that lifts and. encour- 
ages, and many boys and girls have been 
started along the right path by the right 
word spoken at the right time by some 
one who has traveled many miles alon 
the highway of life. Our greetings bad 
love toall who have a birthday this month. 
If any of Our Folks of seventy-five or 
over have not sent in their name, ad- 
dress and date of birth, we shall'expect 
it this:month:: Our Record is: something 
to be proud of. Affectionately'yours, 
THE FarRM JOURNAL. 


| even death: with: fortitude, ‘and -will go 


through to the end, even with-a patient 
who has given all his money to some’ 
advertising quack. I recognize the right 
of every one to be treated-in any way 
he likes, but I feel that the man: in 
legitimate practise is entitled to remu- 
neration in preference to the man who 
cares only for what he can get out of 
you. No one knows better than the 
educated physician the limitations of all 
kinds of treatment. He knows that in 
most instances cures are brought about 
by nature, assisted:in many instances, by 
proper remedies. He presides at your 
birth, he advises through youth andon 
to old age; hesticks by you until the 
grim reaper ‘calls, and often closes your 
eyes after the world has become. to you 
the thing of the past. Be honest with 
him anise will serve you faithfully. 








- - N 
- want OWEN patents. Send for: 
4 free books; inventions: wanted, etc:. I get patent 
or no fee, Manufacturing facilities. 


Richard B. Owen, 62 Owen Bidg., Washington; D. C. 











Beverly Tennis Racket, $1.65. matbat see ee wit 
» Made of high-grade 


=. bra aha mer 
reel, sinkers, float, fis! 














PAT EN T AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
a 72-page treatise — sent. FREE. 
Tells what to invent and where to sell it. Write today. — 
H. S. HILL, 903 MeLachien Bidg., Washington, 0. C. 
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READY WHEN YOU ARE 


There’s no delay about the New Perfection Long Blue Chimney 
Cook Stove—it’s ready whenever you are. 


It starts when you want it to. Cooks fast or slow as you like. And 
the No. 87, New Perfection as illustrated, has the range-like complete- 
ness you’ve been looking for. 

A four-burner stove, cabinet, warming shelf and a built-in heat-retain- 
ing oven—all combined in one compact yet roomy cooking device. 


You can use all four burners for grate surface cooking. Or you can place the food in 
the oven, heat it to desired temperature and then completely extinguish the flame, close 
the damper and finish the cooking with the heat retained and sealed in the oven. Its 
walls are heavily insulated with air-celled asbestos. This means fuel economy. 


—o as TAY arse the famous Long Blue Chim- Ask any good hardware or housefurn- 

Burners (no inferior metal ishing storé about the New Perfection ° 
an) and the Reversible Glass Reservoir line. Or write direct to us for illus- 
—all exclusive New Perfection-features. trated catalogue. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Successors to THE, CLEVELAND. FOUNDRY COMPANY 
7491 Platt Avenue a Cleveland; Ohio 


The New Perfection New Perfection Ovens 
Kerosene Water Heater : Bake to perfection 
Provides an abundant circu- — » because of correct 
lating supply of hot water | 4 § heat circulation— 
for laundry, kitchen or bath | y 6noairpockets. Have 
at low cost. Madeinthree — , f glass doors through 
burner and one burner sizes. # which you can see 
Easily installed, Write for your baking. Fit 
information. = any stove, 
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POWER PERPLEXITIES 


A department for problems relating to 
farm tractors, motors and engines 
[Our “ trouble man ’’—a trained expert—will be 
glad toanswer any questions relating to automo- 
biles, gas-engines or power on the farm. If a quick 
answer by mail is wanted, enclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. Address, William Walton, care 
of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

OR the first 500 to 1,000 miles an 
automobile must be handled with 
great care. More cars are ruined 

during that period than during the rest 
of their existence, because of fast driv- 
ing, recklessness and neglect. Bearings 
and all surfaces which rub against each 
other are not so smooth as they will be 
later. The mechanism has to become 
seasoned, just like wood, before it is in 
perfect condition. 

The new car should never be driven 
more than twenty or twenty-two miles 
an hour for the first 500 miles or more. 
If it is, some rough spot on a piston-may — 
scratch the smooth inside of the cylinder 
and destroy its perfect finish. It is care- | 
ful driving that makes the bearings and 
pistons and cylinders just as smooth as 
satin. The lubrication and oiling of all | 
parts must be watched, as the oil and | 
grease is used up faster the first few | 
times it is put into the car than later | 
on. Then, too, some small adjustments 
may have to be made as the car settles 
down into its paces. 

In the same way the tractor should be | 
handled very carefully at first. Do not 
try to see how much of a load it will | 


This light truck pays for itself. It has 
just delivered a load of hogs weighi- 
ing 1,230 pounds, to a packing house | 
133 miles from the farm. The hogs 
brought the good price of $11.75. 
The additional price over that of 
the local market more than paid the 
operating cost of the trip, including 
a satisfactory wage for the farmer’s 
time 

= the first time it is hitched up, nor 

w fast it will pull the biggest gang of 
plows that can be attached to it. If it 
gets all the care possible the first few 
weeks, and the owner does not try to 
see how much work it will do but is pa- 
tient, he will have a fine tractor—one 
that will do his work for several seasons. 

same cohagagy eee apply to the 
ar engine. Many of the best 
on the market have been com- 

pletely spoiled by running them at too 
igh speed for too long a time when they 


were new. 
Motor Notes 


Do not experiment with lubricatin 
oils on a tractor, nor take the advice o 
any one, but write to the manufacturer 
about it. 


A recent investigation of trucks shows 
that the average cost for 229 trucks of 
hauling every ton a distance of one mile, 
was eleven and one-quarter cents. The 
average cost to do the same work over 
the same roads by teams was seventeen 
and three-quarter cents. 


Jobs that you would not dare to touch 
with horses can be undertaken « with 
atruck. Distances which a horse could 
not attempt can be easily covered 
by the motor truck. ernens are 





aevam og ; they 


thost, and every period of hot weather 
puts many of them down and out. 


Tractors require better engines than | 
leasure cars. Tractors | 
work under full load 100 per cent of the | 


either trucks or 


time. Truck engines work under full 
load forty-five per cent of the time, and 

leasure car engines work under full 
load fifteen per cent of the time. 


The majority of tractor designers 
agree that the four.- cylinder vertical 
engine will dominate the field, with a 
few six cylinder engines for exception- 
ally large tractors. Some large con- 
cerns are making the horizontal two- 
cylinder type, but they seem to be getting 
ready to make machines with vertical 
engines, The vertical engine is placed 
between the front wheels, much the 
same as in the truck. In fact, the 
whole arrangement is much the same as 
a truck. 





Cash paid for all kinds of bags or burlap, 
any mame oe Send for price list. 


OLD BA Be wast to. Basen, We 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 


IRON AGE Eile 
wit help x you dothis. Has 


lel motion 
of row. Every tooth canbe 








No. 78 


etc. Write us to- 
pay booklet. 


BatemanM’f’¢Co.,Box 12D, Grenloch, N.J, 





IN WRITING 


97: 


C) "570/ Owners’ Chante 


ax Tires Are led Out 
sg Motorists whe Know 


i pe 97 per cent of all Ajax Tires in use are chosen by 


xs owners: They ares 


led out to take the place 


of the original tires supplied by the automobile manu- 
facturer.. This record stands alone in tire-selling. 


Here is a big, fact when you consider 
what your tires must do on country roads. 
Ajax sales are enormous—jrowin? every 
day. Andpractically all this preat out- 
put poes to owners—less-than 3 per cent 
to automobile manufacturers. 


Proved Against Other Tires 

‘For Ajax Tires are bought on their 
road showing. In thousands of cases an 
Ajax buyer starts with one Ajax Tire. 
ws Be it on and makes it prove itself 
ageinst his other tires. Because it Zives 
better tire service than he has known 
ss other tires wear out he fills 

ir places with Ajax Tires: 

Ajax materials, workmanship and 
formulae are t. But the peculiar 
vim, the wond 
Tires are in the Cure. Note what Elec- 
tricity has done for tire-making. The 
Ajax Automatic Heat-Control Device— 


ul uniformity of Ajax 


“The Clock With a Trigger” 
—measures and regulates, to the smallest 
fraction, time and heat—automatically 
Raggett the terrific heat volume foe 

a perfect Cure is reached. 2 
‘Ajez is another’s twin — in life and’ 
strength and service. 

Guaranteed in Writing—5000 Miles 
No other maker ives you written 
oe insurance. And 5000 miles is the 
ge mayexpect. With proper care 
jen should add many miles to this, 
ey are Registered at the home office 
in the tire owner's name—so we make 
doubly sure that they make jood their 
juarantee. No other tire for the same 
money will serve you as well. Why not 
call on your Ajax dealer for proof? 
. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


1796-1798 Broadway ~ 
Branches in Leading Cities 
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FARM GIRLS OF AMERICA 
A Club for farm girls 


OTHERS are writing that the Club 

is making work a pleasure to their 

irls, and of course to the mothers 

also. Trying to do your best, and work- 

ing to gain approval, lends an interest 
to whatever you do. 


Easter Card Contest 


Many cards were received, and Aunt 
Clara wishes to thank you in the name 
of the motherless children who will re- 
ceive them. 


The gold pin was awarded to Agnes | 


Gardiner, the book to Louise Scaggs, 


and five gold seals each to Edna Coil and | 


Dora Ries. 

We couldn’t acknowledge all these 
cards, so don’t feel badly if you didn’t 
hear from Aunt Clara. Try the next 
contest. 


Photographs of Girls 


We want photographs that will show 
our girls at work. Get mother or brother 
to snap the 
camera when 
you are paper- 
ing a room, 
laying a car- 
pet, making 
maple sugar, 
feeding the 
chickens, 
sweeping the 
porch, orhang- 
ing clothes on 
the line; there 
are countless 
activities in 
which our 
girls are en- 
gaged, and a 
girl never 
looks prettier than when at work. 





Work in the garden helps to 
make a girl supple and 
healthy, but don't overdo it 
—too much exercise is worse 
than none 





We offer fifty cents for the best pho- | 


tograph, and a book as second prize. 
Two gold seals will be sent for each 
photograph not winning a prize, pro- 
vided it is sent by a member of the Club. 
This offer holds good only a month, so 
don’t delay. 


Some Work for May 


Red seal tasks: Milk a cow twice a 
day for one month. Set a hen and take 
care of the hatched chickens uftil. the 
hen leaves them. Feed a calf for a 
week. Saddle, bridle and ride a horse. 

Silver seal tasks: Raise and sell $10 
worth of chickens, i apres: fruit or 
flowers. Make a batch of soap, Build 
a bird-house and put it up where birds 
will nest in it. Trap twenty-five pocket 
gophers or moles. 

Id seal tasks: Plant a garden, 
take entire care of it, and of the prod- 
ucts in season. Raise not less than 
Pa le turkeys, dojng all the work 
ai 1a 

cial planting for way: Make a rock 

en it. with _ wildwood 

owers *(epia' coal a one of Shake- 

speare’s lays, memorizi ng not less than 

ten lines (silver seal). ke a i of 
not less than three ities (red seal). 


Brain Bothers 
LC ed Proverb: (Change one letter in 
each word) I can as knows be thy comeany 
be weeps. V. Moore, Saskatchewan. 
II. Charade: 
a ve te be TWO ONE the poor SECOND lay; 
only a TOTAL, his enemies ia 
Stee Hampshire H. 
Ti. Transposition : ; 
You wish to see the PRIMAL, hey ? 
Alas, they LAST on Wednesday. 
Michigan. 
IV. Behead and Curtail : 
A pendant charm, bereft of tail and head, 
A quadruped will give you in its stead. 
Pennsylvania. ‘SERENE. 


toch for best list of . . 
ever th months paslen "AIL other 


JUs0. 





answers are recorded, and a book is given for 
twenty-five correct solutions. Send answers 
and new = to Aunt Clara, Editor Brain 
Bothers, Hawley, Minn. 


Answers to March Puzzles 


I, Alter, relate, later. II. Barque, baroque. 
Ill. The high cost of living. IV. Circe, ideas, 
reins, canna, essay. V. Path, Pat; Cato, cat. 


February Prize Winners 


Best list, Old Fogy. Honorable mention is 
given to Minne A. Polis, who sent the only 
other complete list. Books for twenty-five 
solutions: Arvilla, Cris, Ila May, Johepi. 











} . 1917 MODEL NOW READY 
‘Fits right in the frame of the bicycle where 


it does not effect steering or balancing. Weighs 


only 15 Ibs. (including magneto). 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Runs 80 to 100 miles per gallon of gas. 
Write now for special introductory gos 


CYCLEMOTOR CORPORATION, New Yor 
THE ONLY sich'seceo BIKE MOTOR 











ELECTRIC jj "0 ‘yeu cue 






















Do you know you 
can get a genuine 
Victrola for $15? 


Write to us for the handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and the name and address 
of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 











vehicles, 


Dept. N 


Bra eh" POSTON cureaao MINNEAPOLIS 


#e% ef g , oe DALLAS TOPEKA 
PORTLAND 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 
For the many “‘touching up’’ jobs about the heuse, 
hesg always on hand at least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnerile, a varnish for fleors, woedwork 





surfacn; @ quart”  Acine Quality Fleer Paint of 
- the right color, ? 








Keep Your House Young! 


You owe it to your investment. A little Acme Quality 
Paint will save the wear and tear—every where; on furniture, 
interior woodwork, houses, barns, silos, fences, implements, 


Paints, enamels, varnishes, stains—there is an 


ACME QUALITY 


PAIN'F: OR: EINISH 


for every kind of indoor and outdoor surface. Our two 
books, ““Home Decorating” and “ Acme Quality Painting 
Guide,” tell what paint should be used for every surface; 
how much; how it shonld be applied. Both books are free 
on request. If your dealer cannot supply them, write to us. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS ; . 


, CINCINNAT? TOLEDO NASHVILLE PIRMINGHAM FronRT WORTH 
LINCOLN : 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Detroit, Michigan - 
ST. Louvres PIrvTrrsevreH 


SALT LAKE CITV 
LOS ANGELES : 
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trom Ypaw Lily Cousin 

[There are many things happening here in the 
city that are of interest to you. I can’t sit down 
and write individually to my 4,000,000 cousins 
throughout this United States, so I'll do the next 
best thing—T'U write it here forall. If any of you 
miss these few choice or otherwise words, ii's not 
my fault. So, cousins; here's to you !] 

HERE is a flower mission in a cer- 

tain 'smail town. From that place a 

little band of men, women, boys and 
girls send weekly, from May to October, 
a large hamper of cut flowers to a city 
about twenty miles away. For many 
years they have done this. 

The flowers are gathered from the gar- 
dens of the mission band and from the 
surrounding fields and woods. Many of 
the flowers are raised especially for this 
purpose. In the early spring the near- 
by woods supply dainty specimens. 

The flowers are collected every Wed- 
nesday morning while the dew is still 
upon them, and brought to the home of 
the president of the mission. Here, with 


the assistance of skilful hands, they are 


bunched, placed carefully in a hamper, 


sprinkled liberally with water, and the | 


lid fastened. Two of the big boys haul 
the hamper to the railroad station on 
their e 's8-wagon and put it on -the 
train. is. carried free to the city, 
where is is received by a city mission 
member whodistributes the flowers to 
hospitals, to the sick in tenements, and 
to poor children in the.small crowded 
streets. Are they appreciated? Cousins 
of mine, who live where the air is pure, 
amid flowers and sunshine, and where 
there is beauty and life, you = ean hardly 
imagine the joy that one blossom brings 


to a home in a crowded tenement: One. | 


a hundred, but the memory of that scene 
will live.as long as I do. 

I am one with that borough father 
who, at the meeting of the town council 
when the burgess. asked what:the town 
needed, stood up and said: ‘‘ This here 
town needs right now a good left- hand 
pitcher.’’ 

Cousins, get busy with that ball-team 
and ball-field. Think of it !—the home 
team at bat, the score a tie, three men 
on bases, two out and your best pinch 
hitter at the bat. Whow! 

I took a dear little miss of four to see 
a new baby. The iittle girl with 
wide-open eyes at the tiny, blinking 
mite of humanity. On the way home 
she was asked what she thought of the 
baby. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s all right, 
but such a way as her face is !’’ 

Faithfully, 


Your Lely Cowie 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





_ aval 


write to an advertiser tell him that you enco bie | 


When you 
card in ee elpenicai Gabe Itis > See eeeee 





HAIR-WORK ° Switches, :ete., made from combings. Price: | 
list free, Mrs.H.Dent, Rt.A, Richmond, ind. 








WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 


Old Rubber, Rags, Metal 
Le 

WE PAY THE ah 
Ship at once any quantity. Send for price list. 


Cash 
for 
Your 
Junk 











HUDSON.SUPPLY & MFG. CO., Dept. T, Bayonne, N. J. 








week I carried an armful of flowers to | 


one of these districts and was instantly 

surrounded by a cheering, laughing, cry- 
ing, half-hysterical crowd of y 

all begging for just one flower. 

were net nearly enough ‘to go around, 


and it made my heart-ache A see the | 


big tearsin the eyes of those who were 


a And how flowers are treas- | 


Placed in cups, tumblers, milk 
bottles or whatever will hold wateyg, they 
are lovingly and jealously cared for until 
the actua ly fall apart. 


an’t you get up a little flower mis- | 


sion and do likewise? It takes time and | 
trouble, but isn’t it worth while? The | 


flower mission I speak of is run with 


love. Can’t you spare’a little? The Big | 
‘* Inasmuch as:ye have done | 


Book says : 
it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’ To 
this appeal I can’t help adding the fact 
that my country cousins always seem to. 
be doing shen for us city folks. 

The city cousins who 

are not my brothers or sisters. 


Play Ball 


ae a fan? I a 
myself hoarse at a good asebail game, 
and I always stand up and stretch before 
the lucky seventh inning. 
Every cou se community-should. have 
ood base team, a baseball field, 
pa every man, woman and child should 
eee games and root for. their 
— You say you -haven’t time? 
ucks !—as Jim s—take time. 
Baseball is an outdoor sport and gen- 
bal ga a clean one. In attending van aly of 
me ou get ozone ° 
also get excited or aan that is 
a eae Your blood circulates, the 
blues evaporate, ~ gy become a child 


suing See 
meme anes 
» when 
the 
Athletics many yeare ago in ‘a World’s 
may.live to get 
on the and’ reach 


I can*shout 


don’t Bes aw 


4 














eae Shes car’s beauti: 
po Raa 2 


Buffalo Specialty, a Dag 2.3, Buttalo, N.Y. 





ROOKS’ APPLIANCE 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
_lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. BindsPand 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial Pod prove it. 


C. £ BROOKS, 234° Brooks Blig., Marstall Mich. 





LIFT OFF CORNS 
WITH TFHE FINGERS! 


A Few Drops of FREEZONE Will 


) 


Loosen Corns or Calluses So They Lift Off. 


ERE is a mighty simple and-easy way 
, to get rid of your corns and calluses; 
Apply a few drops of*Freezone: directly. 


upon a tender, aching corn or a-callus. 
dries immediately. 


It 


The corn-pain is re- - 


lieved. The corn or callus:them begins: to 
dry up and shortly. afterward it can be 
peeled off with the fingers. - 


FREEZONE 


does not irritate or inflame the surround 
ing skin or flesh. You feel no pain or 
soreness while applying Freezone or 


afterwards. 


You'll’ like it immensely.’ 


Women who wear high-heeled footwear 


will appreciate . Freezone. 
bottle on your bureau and never let your” 
corns ache twice. 


ENUINE Freexone 

is only sold in these 
small bottles with » glass 
rod applier. Each bottle is 
packed in a round wood 
case bearing the name: 


Keep .a- tiny. 


FREEZONE CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
DRUG STORE IN THE U.S. AND CANADA 
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FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS ee Rmcare ris —— be S Bees = — to ome a 
Fe, eas ree inches high, drawn an etch Club, The Farm Journal, Wash- 

. :.. To learn and recite at school shaded in lead-pencil; and must reach — ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The City Squirrel us by May 18th. One fifty-cent and two 
twenty-five-cent awards will be given. 











By Clara Alpers 


‘- Tam a squirrel blithe and gay, “Kurlie-Q”’ Sketches 
And frolic here from day to day. If you keep up the good work you 
The city is my happy home, have been doing on these sketches we’!] 
Within its parks I like to roam. back our members against any city 
SS folks as regards originality. You Wi 
Perhaps you think it rather queer are doing fine. Awards were buys @ - 
That I should love to wander here, made to Albert Burton and Black icycle 


And never long for Florence J. Thomas. Honor- You mvst see and ride a Black Beauty to 


able mention: All w raw- ciate how really different itis. Its style, d 
forests free hose draw and speed defy imitation, <om 23 


: ‘ings are reproduced. Here is our new 
bes ne eeiiteeis Kurlie-Q. Make an outline sketch in ee aint ak ce 
’ : pencil or ink, using any subject, but have Let us send you (fretght prepaid) a Black ogee 
> But neve’ ndad Phe ee —eN, as part of the outline. Ee ee i ee eee, 5 eee 
Pies Sketch can be of any size and must Guaranteed For 5 Years 2,.fo*,lereest, guciuiive 
mh soni. reach us by May 18th. One fifty-cent WRITE TODAY for Black Beauty Color Catalog showing all sizes and styles 
Nor store up nuts as and one twenty-five-cent award will Haverford Cycle Co., Est. 1896, Dept. J Phila., Pa. 
squirrels should ; be made. HH} imme 
For have many alittle ; — SER aaner  aaamenrs cstoaraad 
friend— QW 300000 — 00000 — 00000 — 00 0000000 <> WDD >0000 — 00000 
With peanuts they my wants attend. s a Saaae ; = — 
So oft I send a grateful thought 
To southern farmers who have bought 
The waste lands, and by daily toil 
With peanuts have enriched the soil. 




















The peanut is a useful nut, 

For food, for oil, for forage—but 
I wish the farmers all might see 
The joy their peanuts bring to me. 


Young Folks’ Sketch Club 


Object: To train the eyes and hands of 
our children. To join: Send a sketch 
of the month’s special subject 


DEAR MEMBERS: In your enthusiasm 
for the ‘‘ Kurlie-Q’’ sketch, don’t neg- 
leet the special subject given each 

month. Your oil-cloth 
G2-@ designs showed: that 
e you are improving in 
your work; the draw- 
ing was much better 
f and the shading 
m@ stronger and more 
effective. Awards 
were made as fol- 
lows: First, Marie 
Horton, New York. 
Second, Edna L. 
Headley, New Jer- 
sey. Third, Josephine 
H. Miller, Vermont. 
Honorable mention : 
First, Virginia 
Moore, Canada. Cuth- 
bert Reynolds, Mil- 
dred D. Bell, Elsie 
| Miller, Leo I. Perry, 

..Miriam Harms, Mar 

B. Parker, Edit 
Evans, Alice H. 
Ackman, Bessie Bowers and John <K. 

Rosenthal. , 

Special subject for-May is ‘‘ A Spring 
Flower.’’ This always brings out some 
of your best work, so we are looking 
forward with pleasure to receiving many 


ONTDNO0TS MO00TD0ON—> WOIITD OIC D 


-At Tennsylvania State 


Every handicraft produces its masterpiece 
by which the efforts of others are judged. In 
classroom instruction in the Home Economics 
Division of the Pennsyluania State College, the 
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‘eMhetir Ulusher 
Swinging heversible Winger 
finds recognition as the ideal attainment in power-washer 
design and construction for the farm and out-of-the-city 
home. Its counterpart, the Maytag Electric Washer, 
enjoys a similar recognition because it offers the city 
dweller a degree of power-washer service beyond which im- 
* provement is at present unobtainable, and the price of either 
stands fair between extravagance and unwise economy. 
FREE fiona wil be toons | Standard Wer eves 
of indispensable value in every type—hand, power-driven, i 
home. Just a post-card request all built to the enviable Maytag 
brings it. standard. 
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set. iat B aries, 41.12) THE MAYTAG CO. Dept. 154 NEWTON, IOWA 
Branches and W. Principal Cities 
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THE WIDEAWAKES 
A Brotherhood of farm’ boys 
Motto: Plow a straight furrow 


Cuas. P. SHorrner @®> A. Sipney Jenxins 4D 
Brotherhood Chieftain Brotherhood Steward 


RGANIZED Deeember, 1915, to de- 
velop community spirit, encourage 
healthful play and keep the boys on 

the farm. Age for Active Members, six 
to twenty-one. Honorary Members, any 
man over twenty- 
one. Every farmer 
who has a boy or 
loves boys should be- 
come an Honorary 
Member. Every boy 
should join. Copy the 
pledge, write name 
and address, send it 
to us, and your name 
will be enrolled and the button and folder 
sent you free. There are no dues, no 
fines, no assessments. We want a 
Brotherhood of 100,000. Note: If two- 
color Certificate of Membership is de- 
sired, enclose ten cents. 


Pledge: J desire to become a member 
of The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
for farm boys everywhere. 


Monthly Powwow 


BROTHER WIDEAWAKES: You notice 
that one part of our pledge reads ‘* to 
lend a helping hand.’’ Just think that 
over and see how many occasions there 
are when you can fulfill that pledge. 
Brothers, you hear a lot abeut prepared- 
ness. It usually refers to war. Now 
we are not going ’to talk about war, for 
we all know that Wideawakes would be 
the first to fight for our country if nec- 
essary, but we do want to say a word 
about wideawake preparedness in gen- 
eral life. 

The men of the future, those who are 
to carry on the big affairs of our coun- 
try, are the boys of to-day. Now we 
want our boys to be the leaders of to- 
morrow. hat means you must be 
prepared physically, mentally and spirit- 
ually. Take care of your rege i Exer. 
cise, skin-the-cat, run, play ball, chop 
wood, have those muscles pliable but 
hard. Study. That brain of yours isa 
wonderful storehouse. See that it is 
filled with worth-while things. Don’t 
laugh at the spiritual life. Wedon’t care 
what belief you have so that it is one 
which makes you clean morally, and 
which teaches you to do unto. others as 
you.would have others do unto you. See 
t int, brothers? We want our 
18, Wideawakes to be real, simon- 

, O. K. boys. There! The meeting 
is over ; let’s play. 

Your letters area delight. Keep the 
Clans going. Two hundred and seventy- 
one are now registered. Have you any 
_—_ suggestions or photographs for our 

rtment? Notice the word our. Yours 
in the Brotherhood, C. P. SHOFFNER @&. 

Address, The Wideawakes, Brother- 
hood Council, The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Gathering Wild Flow 


_If your farm is near a large town or 
city, there may be an: opportunity for 
ou to make pocket-money 
y gathering and selling 
wild flowers. Daisies, but- 
tercups, clover, wild roses, 
meadow - sweet, steeple- 


BARBPOOTED IN THE SPRING ! 
WHAT JOY IT USED TO BRING 
TO BE THE FIRST WHO DARED TO GO 


ERED 80, F 

WHILE EVERY OTHER BOY WHO SAW 

WAS FILLED. WITH ENVY AND WITH 
awet ‘ 





WITHOUT THE SHOES THAT BOTH- {| 
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bush, asters and goldenrod are all in de- 
mand. Rare wild flowers, such as purple 
fringed orchid, sabbatia, mayflower and 
fringed gentians should not touched, 
as they are becoming very scarce. 

In gathering flowers, use, first, mod- 
eration (not too many of one variéty 
from one locality) ; second, care (use 
scissors or knife); third, judgment 
(spare the roadside and conspicuous loca- 
tions); fourth; never gather a rare 
flower or a plant that is becoming searce. 


Clan Comradeship 


Rose Hill Clan No. 208, of Utah, had 
a baseball game with some men and 
beat them 9 to 4. 

Utah. JOSEPH TONGE.. 


Hillcrest Clan No. 192, of Kentucky, 
has built twenty-five bird-houses. ” 
have a tent and went camping. All our 
members are interested. 

Kentucky. LAWRENCE RUNYON@.. 


Hillside Clan No. 203 built bird-houses 
during the winter. We expect to buy a 
tent this spring. Our members grow 
corn, onions, ete., and many raise poul- 
try and ducks. We have a Clan house 
12 x 12 feet. We play baseball and 
various games. 

Pennsylvania. RALPH J. SPOTTS@. 


Farm Training and Work 
for the members of those religious sects 
who are opposed to active participation 
in warlike measures, and to oy 
military training, is proposed by Wilmer 
Atkinson, Editor Emeritus, ir a letter 
sent to the President and Congress, a 
copy of which appears in this paper. 

uch training is just as surely prepa- 
ration for national defense as is school- 
ing in military tactics, since the strength 
of a nation is measured by its productive 


resources and food supply, as well as by 


the size and efficiency of its army. 

A more productive agriculture means 
that the nation will be strong in every 
part and its armies well fed. Produc- 
tion on mahy farms is much below what 
it should be; in fact, were farmers 
able to obtain good and adequate aan 
and their wives could get dependable 
domestics for the labor of -the .house- 
hold, agricultural products in the United 
States would be. increased at least 
twenty-five per cent. 

We commend a careful reading of 
Mr. Atkinson’s letter on page 312. 
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FINGER BOARD 


Ingenuity will go a long way in farm- 
ing, but some good honest work must go 
along with it. 


Wanted: Your experiences in market- 
ing by parcel post. Cash for short ac- 
ceptable manuscripts. 


Remember that. liquid manure con- 
tains about sixty per cent of the plant 
food value of manure, and that the only 
effective way of saving this is by kaving 
concrete flooring in the dairy barn. 


High-cost living has even hit human- 
ity, observes the California Herald in 
noting that while we bought the Fili- 
ser at $2 a head, the residents of the 

anish West Indies are costing us $750 
apiece. 

We are always glad to buy good clear 
poner or drawings suitable for 
use in The Farm Journal. But each 
picture must tell how to do something, 
or show some out-of-the-ordinary thing. 
Enclose stamps for return of pictures if 
not found ‘available. 


It takes fifty-five per cent of the total 
draft in plowing to cut the furrow slice, 
twelve per cent to turn the furrow slice, 
twelve per cent to turn the furrow of 
the sole and landslide.s A good point 
for the farmer to remember is that a 
dull share point increases the draft by 
one-third. 


The employment service of the United 
States Immigration Office, which main- 
tains a local office at 845 Wabash avenue, 
Chieago, would like the opportunity of 
trying to supply farm labor, which is 
needed badly in some sections. Farmers 
who register their requirements with 
that office may be able to secure accept- 
able help. 

Mary is always digging up something 
to make a fellow feel uncomfortable in 
the spring: Here’s her latest effort ; 
the garden editor found it under his 
plate this morning : 

** Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 

Lies Uncle Peter Dannels, 
Who early in the month of May 
Took off his winter flannels.’’ 

Now wouldn’t that undermine your 
equilibrium on a warm day in May when 
the acre strawberry bed needs cultivat- 
ing and when clothes are a burden? Oh, 
shucks ; let’s go swimming ! 














owed, brilli 
and most pecietactety ofallligh 
Uses common kerosene. 1 quart burns. 
16 hours. No smoke, no odor, no danger: 


Writef Catalog No.24and our : 
reas Lasubeamathde. headeoss 
The Angle Manufacturing 
244-246 West 23d Street 


Company 
New York City 
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us refer you to Kalama- 

00 Owners in your own town and 
show you what a real 
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Pitch ‘em Away! 


You Are Simply Burdening Your Body and Hindering Your 
Work If You Are Wearing Binding Saperflacas” Chatees 


ss LEE UNION-ALLS 





4 Doing It. 








Will Increase the Amount of 
Work You Can Do and "eS 
Add Greatly to Your Os > 
Personal Comfort (CEG 
and Convenience Ms 





Shirt and pants all in one. You slip on a suit almost as 


quickly as a coat and you are ready for the day’s work, unhampered 
by binding suspenders and separate shirt and jacket. It means healthful ease 
Eo f RON mee and freedom for every muscle; it\means cool comfort for the because the 
_ @ Wy) ed 9 Boy air circulates freely from neck to feet; it means greater safety because there 
Peagena are no flapping ends to catch in machinery; it means greater economy because 
it costs less than the garments it replaces. 


Only One Union-All—THE LEE 


Uf Accept no substitute. Look for the name on the button, the 
. triple stitched seams, the riveted steel buttons. Lee Unien-Alls 
are made of khaki, blue denim, express stripe or white twill. If your dealer does 
not supply you send direct to any of our factories enclosing money order and 
stating size and material desired. 


















Men’? 34 to 50 chest. ... $3.00 Boys’ 7 to 11 years..... $1.75 
Youths’ 12 to17 years..$2.25 Child’s 206 years.....$1.50 
Lee Union-Alis for Children (made “just like Dad's”) reduce the high cost 

of living—an ideal play suit. 


The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. 


Factories and branches at Kansas ‘City, Mo., Kansas » Kans. 
: Salina, Kans., Waterbury, Conn., South Bend, 
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A BUNDLE OF LIVE WIRE 
By Fannie M. Wood 


ITH all our cares these strenuous 
days, dear folks on the farm, let’s 
favor ourselves a little. 


Do the best you can and leave it there; 
but be sure that you do your best. 


It is the folks too busy 
to take care of them- 
selves that break down. 


Some pleasure in work 
when we work at a sen- 
sible clip. An Irishman 
once said to his flustrat- 
2 ed, hurrying companion : 
Fannie M. Wood “lf you can’t go slow, 

. Pat, why not go just as 
slow as you can ?’’ 

Duns are pleasant to no one—sender 
or receiver. 


An evening bath these days will keep 
the farmer in fine fettle. 

Not gen good bread? You did not 
court the right sort of a girl. 

Is there a dark corner in the home? 
Lighten it up with a window. 

Pins, scissors and lead-pencils are 
important parts of household machin- 
ery.. Every housekeeper’s main work- 
shop, the kitchen, should be supplied 
with these smail implements. 


‘“The willing horse always draws the 
load ’’; and right now, when it is a busy 


One of our neighbors claims that a boy 
and a horse-weeder now are worth 
seven boys with hand hoes later. He 
says it’s wonderful how the weeder 
teeth cultivate but do not harm tiny 
plants not big enough to hoe 


time on the farm, the wife anxious to 
help is very apt to make the mistake of 
doing work beyond her strength. 


It is difficult to figure up what skim- 
milk is worth as a human food, because 
some folks you know are not worth much; 
but all jokes aside, isn’t it fine to have 
the skim-milk, whole milk, buttermilk, 
cream and butter, all of the best? 


There’s no fun in life for the child 
who hears the following sermon from 
morn till dewy eve: ‘‘ Don’t do that! 
Don’t touch this ! Wipe your feet ! Wash 
your hands! Howdo you get your clothes 
so dirty? You are wesring holes in your 
stockings—get up off the floor!’’ 


‘* What! flowers in the garden?’ said 
John, ‘‘ Why, woman, the place for flow- 
ers is in the front yard where folks pass- 
in by. can see ’em.”’ ‘‘ Now, see here, 
John,’’ she replied, ‘‘I want something 
to look at myself when I go out in. the 
garden to dig a mess of potatoes.’’ 


Right off the reel, friend reader, I am 


IN THE SPRING A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY TURNS TO THOUGHTS 
OF JANE AND NANCY, AND THE VIOLET FLIRTS WITH 
THE BUTTERCUP. IN THE SPRING THE BIRDIES SING— 

- AND THE BARDS—LIKE EVERYTHING ;. AND THE JUNK- 
MEN FIND THEIR BUSINESS PICKING UP 
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asking you this: Have you the grit to 
live up to your own ideas of what is 
right, and the willingness to help oth- 
ers when their success is likely to over- 
shadow your own? Can you stay with 
a hard job to the end and take the con- 
sequences without flinching ? 


At last we have a federal child labor 
law, but let no one think that it has 
abolished child labor. Children still labor 
long hours in the beet fields, in cotton 
plantations, in tobacco fields, ete. No 
child ought to work long hours even if 
it is on his father’s land. The yearling 
colt put into harness will never get his 
growth. 


The sheep industry and cur dogs can 
not thrive together. Dealing with the 
dogs that are not kept within bounds is 
no greater problem than dealing with 
the owners of dogs. Some of these fel- 
lows are a nuisance and a pestilence— fox 
hunting, coon hunting, shooting quail, 
doing damage to their neighbors either 
by day or night. 


Monday 
By Walt Mason 


On Monday, after Sabbath rest, a man 
should go to work with vim, roll up his 
sleeves, pull down his vest, and show 
there are no flies on him. If happy for- 
tune he deserves, he’ll laugh to scorn 
‘** Blue Monday’s ’’ woe, and he will say, 
** Now watch my curves, and mark the 
swath that I will mow.’’ Get started 
right on Monday morn, nor pause with 
grouches to condole ; : gO paint the fence, 
or shell the corn, and work with music 
in your soul. Go forth among the busy 
men, and show them you can do your 
share, and when the Sabbath comes 
again, "twill find you right side up with 
care. Ods-bodikins !| Beshrew the skates 
who start the week with idle hands ! 
The Master of the Vineyard waits and 
for our labor makes demands, Tradition 
says that Monday’s blue, but that to us 
should seem a joke if we have useful 
work to do, and strength to bear our 
poe yoke. The man who has = 

onest task should never to a roar 
vent, nor hide his face behind a mas of 
grouchiness and discontent. No mortal 
has a right to kick unless he has no work 
to do, or, having work, is too blamed 
sick his daily duties to pursue. 

[Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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ODD MENTION 
Wreaths for the May ! For happy Spring 
To-day shall all her dowry bring; 
The love of kind, the joy, the grace, 
alte of element and race. 
EMERSON. 
"Some men who spend weeks in select- 
ing a horse, rush blindfolded 
into matrimony. 
It is good to see the sun. 
To be sure of what you buy, 
make sure first of the man from whom 
to buy. Carefully read all the advertise- 
ments in this paper. 

It is better to walk than to ‘ride a 
borrowed horse. 

Look out for the late frost that some- 
times comes in May. 

Let the boy dream his dreams and do 
not discourage him. They help to make 
aman of him. 

One of our York state folks sends 
us his method of repairing a lawn: 
‘With a rake go over bare spots, first 
one way and then the other ; but where 
the grass is thin avoid using the rake, 
for it iz almost certain to uproot some 

existing grass. Take a 
piece of board about ten 
] inches square, and drive 
some wire nails through 
it till it resembles a 
porcupine’s back ; they 
should mint through about an ‘inch ; 
cover heads of nails with another board. 
Nail this in place, as shown. A broom- 
handle will do for the handle. Bring 
this ‘ persuader ’ down vigorously on the 
bare spots, and it will loosen 
the earth without injuring 
existing grass. Then sow 
seed. Brush it over with a“F 
broom to get it in the holes 
made by the tamper ; the holes are filled 
with soil by the first rain, which covers 
the seed so it can germinate.’’ Sounds 
good! We'll try it on that Experimental 
Pare some day. 

There are people who spend the earl 
part of their life getting to town to mei 
in an office, and their later and. H in try- 





ing to get back to the-lan Happy | is 





Burners—Short Chimneys—50% 
wars repent tse sone 


sands of experiments -e, n. soncK 
—the very last word hs 4 Stoves 
in oil stoveconstruc- 
tion—and I sell it ead to you 
from factory at a money saving 
price. Write today— 


Get My Book FREE | 


telling the facts on oil stoves— 

y you want long burners and 
I Shove chimneys instead of long 
chimneys and short burners 
how I give you 50% more wick— 
how you can heat vessels quick- 
er and with less oil—boil water 
Esser gtche rita en Ssh 


a wa gy, «nt Ba eens 
m wrong. J : 
Sony prion titel naw ontaliie. 


Boeck SteveCo.,Oept. A, Jackson, Mich, 
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he who never leaves the farm. in the 
first place ! 

Smile a while 

And.back up your smiles ~ 

With hand clasps 

That have smiles in them. 


a commu 
rections. If there is a persistent chuck- 
hole in the road the taxpayers will hale 
supervisors into court for dereliction 





ol wins how much forbearance follow. 


ty will exhibit in certain di- 
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of duty; but those same folks will see 
the fruits of the saloon go by day after 
day and not raise a finger toward the 
removal of this moral chuck-hole. How- 
ever, there is hope. The great West 
has wakened up and the East must 


When the boys.do not want to go to 
the back end of the farm towork alone, 
don’t shout, ‘‘ Awa 


shape, matters so that you can go too, 





have a grand time together ! 


run it through a cake of soa 
will then be little danger o 
the wood 


with you!’’ Just 





















To Light. 
Your House and 
Barns 


best — they shine from handsome bronze fixtures — 
aa equipped to turn on without 


CARBIDE COOKING RANGES are. just like 
city gas ranges — they furnish heat on tap —instan- 
‘taneous — steady — uniform heat, without kindling, 
ashes or fuel to handle. 


Fifty of UNION CARBIDE -will run a 
single CARBIDE LIGHT AND FUEL PLANT 
for weeks. 


Without attention the plant will automatically 
“feed” the range in your kitchen, and as many 
lights as you care to install in your house.and barns. 


The beauty and convenience of the light will 
double the charm of your fireside hours — and the 
modern gas range will bring relief from ‘Kitchen 
drudgery to the woman who cooks your meals. 

During the past fifteen years these CARBIDE 
Lighting and Plante have been tested, by 
country home folks, in competition with 
of different lighting plants invented during the same 


ee eo ie ee ' 


lived a day and fallen by the wayside, the CAR- 




















Union Carbide Gives Your Country Home 
This Two-in-One Service 


CARBIDE LIGHTS are as brilliant ag the cities’ . 





BIDE Plant alone has survived and gained steadily 
in popularity. 
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Your Breakfasts 
and Dinners 


One and-all, the hundreds of thousands of CAR- 
BIDE Plants now in use are practically indestruc- 
tible — they last most a lifetime. 

Instead of daily attention, the CARBIDE Plant 
needs monthly attention —instead of constant re-° 
pair, it needs none at all— instead of a single service, 
it furnishes double service —two in one — twice the 
valué for your money. 

We would like to answer any question about the 
CARBIDE Plant you care to ask — we can send you 
too, if you wish, with our compliments, intensely 
interesting Booklets telling you why the light flame 
is the coolest of all— and the cooking flame the 
hottest — why. the light is called artificial sunlight — 
how it grows plants the same as sunlight — why the 
UNION CARBIDE in one hundred-pound drums 
(always colored’blue and gray) is as easy to store as 
coal— why it won’t burn —why it can’t explode — 
how we sell it direct at factory prices to most a 
million users and distribute it two hundred 
warehouses scattered all over the United States. 

Write us today for this wonder story, and ask us 
the hard question you have in your mind -— just 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
42d Street Building, New York 
Dept. 1, 


(47) 343 
and then say, ‘‘ Come on, bo 8. 


Many amateur craftsmen who under- 
take to do fine work, find that when 
they drive a nail or work a screw into 
some piece of thin wood, it splits. Be- 
fore driving a nail or placing a screw hn 
a piece of wood that is liable to 


t splitti 







































































$1150 is: 


Mitchell Junior—a 40-h. p. Six 
120-inch Wheelbase 
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AMAA 


SIXES 


$1460 iz 


7-Passenger — 48-Horsepower 
127-inch Wheelbase 


MMMM. 





Mr. Bate’s Lifetime Car 


Sturdy—Enduring—100% Over-Strength 


The latest Mitchell is the 19th 
model built under Mr. Baie. It 
is the final result of 700 improve- 
ments. 


It is the first car to announce 


our 100 per cent over-strength.. 


Our former standard was 50 per 
cent over-strength. In the past 
three years that standard has 
been doubled. 


Over 440 parts are built of 
toughened steel. Allsafety parts 
are vastly over-size. All parts 
which get a major strain are built 
of Chrome-Vanadium. The gears 
are tested for 50,000 pounds per 
tooth. The springs we use— 
Bate cantilevers—have never yet 
been broken. 


Several Mitchells have already 
run over 200,000 miles each. 
The Mitchell of today is built to 
be a lifetime car. 


Costly Extras 


This vast over-strength is a 
costly extra in these days of 
high-cost steel. 


But the Mitchell, in addition, 
has 81. features which nearly all 
cars omit.. Things like a power 
tire pump, ball-bearing steering 
gear, dashboard engine primer, 
ete. 


And this year we have added 
24 per cent to-the cost of finish, 
upholstery and trimming. This 
makes the Mitchell the luxury 
car of its class. 


All Are Free 


These Mitchell extras, on this 
year’s output, will cost us $4,000- 
000. But they cost you nothing, 
because we save this on our 
factory cost. 





be —a 7-passenger Six with 
Mitchell 7 er rk eciace “and 
a highly-developed 48-horsepower 
motor. 31 extra features. 

Price $1460, f.o. b. Racine 
Mitchell Junior 3, Rest; 
120-inch wheelbase and a 40-horsepower 
motor. 26 extra features. 


Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 


Also six styles of enclosed and convert- - 
ible bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 











John W. Bate built and equip- 
ped this mammoth plant to build 
this one type economically. He 
has spent millions of dollars and 
years of time to do that. His 
methods have cut our factory 
cost in two. And the savings 
pay for these extras. 


All the added luxury on this 
year’s models is paid for by sav- 
ings in our new body plant. 


See Our $1150 Six 


Mitchell Junior—the smalier 
Mitchell. Six—costs only $1150. 
Yet the wheelbase is 120 inches. 
You have never seen anything 
like this value in a car around 
this price. 


See also the larger Mitchell. 
Note all its extra values. You 
will want all these extras, when 
you know them, in the car you 
buy to keep. : 


If you do not know our nearest 
dealer, ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Ine. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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This is a copy of 
The FARM JOURNAL 


Showing on page 357 an example 
of the advertising being done by 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS 


Advertising to the farmer and to the general public has been adopted 
as a settled, consistent policy for Disston Saws and Tools. Henry Disston 
& Sons are bringing the Disston name and the story of Disston Saws and 
Tools repeatedly before the members of 4,020,451 families on farms in the 
United States and Canada through The Farm Journal, Successful Farming, 
The Country Gentleman, Farm and Fireside, Farm and Home, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. Thus Disston advertising is seen on 
63 per cent of the 6,361,000 farms in the country. Besides this, Disston is 
telling the story of good saws and tools to 3,341,132 families in Cities, 
towns and villages and on still more farms through The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Literary Digest, Popular Science Monthly, Popular Mechanics, 


Scientific American—and a comprehensive list of trade publications. 


Henry Disston & Sons intend to make the name of Disston mean to 
every possible tool buyer what for years it has meant to the trained me- 
chanic—the utmost of quality and service in saws and tools. Disston 
hopes for your co-operation and the co-operation of every dealer in giving 
to the public the reasons for buying good tools. 


You probably know already the part which The Farm Journal plays 
in farm-management and in the purchase of goods on over a million 
American farms. If you are not familiar with the practical way in which 
this great publication, with the largest circulation of any agricultural 
paper, goes at the task of helping the farmer, look through this June 
number and learn for yourself why over a million farmers read this paper 
every month and believe in it. 


The other side of this cover and the inside back cover tell you some- 
thing of the Disston advertising policy and of the opportunity it gives 
you of increasing your sales of high-grade tools. On the back cover you 
will find some reproductions of the advertisements which are appearing 
in the big publications. 
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Disston, The Farm Journal and You 


Successful merchandising is the product of a union of forces. 
It comes from co-operation between the person who makes the 
article, the person who tells possible buyers about the article 
and the person who sells the article to these possible buyers. 


Disston’s Part 


Henry Disston & Sons are 
the makersofthe highest grade 
saws and tools in the world. 
Their part in this task of 
merchandising is to continue 
to make their products just 


as well as it is possible to make 
them; to see that the standards 
adopted by Henry Disston 
when he began making saws 
three-quarters of a century 
ago are rigidly maintained. 


The Farm Journal’s Part 


The Farm Journal for 
years has been preaching the 
purchase and use of good tools. 
This paper goes to over a 
million separate farms every 
month to be read at each 
farm by several readers. 
Because The Farm Journal 
believes in good tools and 
talks good tools, because it is 


a quality paper appealing to 


the discriminating farmer 
who is up-to-date enough to 
see the advantage in buying 
good goods and who _ has 
means enough to buy good 
goods, Henry Disston & Sons 
have selected it as one of the 
forces to help them in telling 
the public the advantages of 
buying Disston Saws and 
Tools. 


The Merchant’s Part 


It isthe dealer who does the 
actual, face-to-face talking with 
the man who needs a saw or 
other tool. The dealer can tell 
the customer the reasons why 
he should buy good tools if he 
wants to do good work at the 
least expense of timeand labor. 
He can explain the economy 
of buying good tools— that 
they last much longer than 
inferior tools and that this 
durability is of great value to 
the farmer, who necessarily 
gives his tools hard usage. 


Cincinnati Boston 
Bangor Portland, Ore. 
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The dealer who tells his 
customers these things and 
recommends Disston goods to 
them is coing his customers 
a real service. He is increas- 
ing his own standing as a 
dealer in reliable, high-quality 
merchandise. And _ because 
he is offering his customers 
a product which they know, 
from the advertising they have 
seen, to be high class the 
dealer finds it easy to make 
sales. By increasing his 
sales, he increases his profits. 
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